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TO THE PUBLIC- 



xT would be offering thfe last degree of 
violence to feelings which the liveliest 
latitude has animated, v^rere I again 
to obtrude myself on public notice 
without betraying my sensibility to 
that public indulgencel>y whichi have 
been already so ^highly honoured, I 
liave, indeed, long and deeply felt it ; I . 
have beeu silent, but not unmoved ; ai>d, 
mbre touched than daizzled, the kind- 
ness which made me happy made me 
not confident. Ohi no: I mistook not 
for a moment the encouragement so 
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iieldom denied to youth and woman. 
Cor the triumph decreed to superior 
genius, or the plaudits that wait upon 
^successful talent^ and while it awat* 
^^ned my ambition^ it strengtliened not 
my timidity; while it stimulated me to 
deserve apg^ause, it rendered me doubt- 
ful of obtaining it; knd the careless 
confidence with which I gave the first 
wild effusions of my fancy to the 
'^ garish eye of day," when I was 
equally the world unknowing as to 
the world unknown, deserts me now, 
when, overwhelmed bv the kindness 
that was meant to support, anxiety 
gives birth to apprehension, and I 
tremble to disappoint the expectation 
public partiality may have deigned to 
cherish in my favour: an expectation 
that sweetly flatters, while it awiully 
intimidates. 

At once indolent and volatile in 



my literary character, to the avowal of 
fiaalts which may be deemed constitu- 
tional, let me add that those circum- 
stances most favourable to composi- 
tion, that unity of pursuit which con- 
centrates the whole powers of the mind 
to qne object, that liabit of abstraction, 
with the independent power of indulg- 
ing it (all so indispensable to the at- 
tainment of literary excellence), have 
never at any period of my life been 
mine. 

I have already written almost as 
many volumes as I have years *. I 

* The '' Wild Irish Girl" was written in six 
weeks; the '* Sketches'! in one ; and " Woman/' 
though I had long revolved its plan and tendency in 
my mind^ and frequently mentioned it in societyi 
was not begun until the 20th of last July. It was 
written at intervals^ in £ngland/Wales> and Ireland, 
and almost always in the midst of what is called 
the world* It was finished on the l^th of October, 
and ii now printed fi:ohi the first copy. 



have be^n necessitated to compos* 
with great rapidity, and my litjle works 
have been always printed (from an 
illegible MS.) in one country while 
their author was the resident of an- 
other*. 

May I also be permitted to sug- 
gest, that irhe reputation and improve- 
ment o£ an author have a no more dan- 
"gerous rival than a heart which finds 
its feelings answered by the gracious 
attentions of that social circle in whose 
endearing orbit it loves best to move ; 
for ambition, of whatever kind it may 
be, is but the result of accident and 
habit, while to seek the indulgence of 
, the affections is an instinct of nature, 
and not to be counteracted in a cha- 

* It is a fact that can be attested hy mj pub« 
lisbers that I never corrected a proof sheet of any 
one of my works, nor ever resided in England 
during their printing or publication^. 
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jfacter on whose unworn feelings na- 
ture's own gloss still freshly hangs, by 
any factitious sentiment whatever, even 
though the spell of interest should 
govern its dictates. 

I would not, however, have it sup* 
- posed that by these suggestions I mean 
to excuse the error? which will doubt- 
lessly be found through the following 
pages : I would only attempt to ac- 
count for them. I come not to make 
a further appeal to the indulgence of 
the public, but to acknowledge my. 
profound sensibility and gratitude for 
that by which the public have already 
so liberally and so highly honoured 
me. 

SYDNEY OWENSON. 

Dubltn, November 18, 1808* 
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PREFACE. 



In attempting to delioeate the 
character of wyman iik tlie per- 
fection of its natural state^4 have 
chosen her from a country most 
favourable to those lovely and fe« 
wiinine attributes lyhich interest 
the feelings of society, contribute" 
to its felicity, refine its pleasures, 
and con[>man4^ - its admiration. 
A country where the genial Jn- 
fluence pf climate,, the classic in*- 
terest of scenery, and the. subli- 
mity of ahjects vith- which it 

5 1 • ^ 
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abounds, finely harmonize with 
that almost innate propensity to 
physical and moral beauty, that 
instinctive taste for the fair ideal, 
and th^t lively and delicate sus- 
ceptibility to ardent and tender 
impressions, which should distin* 
guish the character of woman in 
its purest and highest state of 
excellence. 

According to the testimony of 
all modern travellers, the com- 
plexional fcharacter of the greek 
women is now^ as anciently, high^ 
ly favourable to that poetic idea 
of female fascination so bewitch- 
ing to the fancy, and to that 
moral view of female influence 
so gracious to the minder But 
that nice power of developem^ejit 
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which would justify the, intentions 
of nature in their fiavour^ . is de- 
nied them by the oppression of 
the government under which tbey 
live, and the ignorance of.thosQ 
with whom they associate. An4 
many a fair Leontium, and many 
a charming Aspasia, may still exist 
in Athens, unconscious of the la- 
tent powers of their own ardent 
minds ; and ignorant that crea- 
tures like themselves once gave 
the spell of sweet persuasion to 
the profoundesl truths of philo- 
sophy, mingled the graces of love 
with the cares of legislation, and 
charmed while they inspired those 
who enlightened, while they com- 
manded, the world. 

The greek women are still love- 



}y in their ♦ forms, as those ex- 
quisite models of human beauty 
bequeathed by the genius of their 
ancestors to the imitation. of; un- 
born ages : and their playful f but 
indolent dispositions, theif ten- 
derness and their ardor, flow from 
the same source that lends theilr 
manner its animated softness, 
that gives their eye its languid 
brilliancy J. ' 

, * See tbe account of Metelin, by the rigl^t 
honoiir^blp the earl of jCharlemont ; Trans- 
actions of the R. I. A. 1789. 

f^ Olivier describes the^m as being -lively, 
witty, And epigrammatic in c^^nversation. 

(- 1 ^* Elles soni,^res;sp^ceptible des inipresr^ 
sions dp Tajnour," says So^inini, " tendre^ et 
passiofiee ; I'objet aiipc est toute a leurs yeux; 
aucune sacrifice ne leiir conte poiir les pre- 
server^ ^t ^eltes ^ont en ce genre 'des vrais 



1 must ftlsb confers tbkt the 
bt&toric retrospect and existing 
political situation of Greece in 
general, and of Athens in particu- 

herofnes, Les grecques ' se distingtieht ^ eft 
geiieral par une taille noble ^t ais^, et 
par ui| porte ma^steuse, leur traits,(que J^ 
beauty dessipe,) reflechessent les affections 
vives et profonde de la sensibilitc, le calme 
de kur visages est celni dfe la dighite, sans en 
avoir sa- froidew, ni le seHeux ; elks sent 
ait^iabie^ans pretension, d'ec^nte sans mor- 
gue, channante,,sans affectcrie : si a ces qua- 
lity's brilliantes Ton jointe Televation dans les 
idees, la chaleur dans 'les e^pression^^ ees 
elans de la simple etj naive eloquence, qui' 
enchante^et entratne,; uii esrtiere* divonenieiit 
aux pe^onneB chei^s« T^xjactit^de et la fi- 
deiite dans les devpirs ; on aura quelque idee 
de ces etres jwivUegees dont la nature^ dans'sa 
munificence a decdre la terre, et qui ne sbiit 
pris tttf'e dans la Gf^ce.'^ '/ ^> 
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lar, bfeld.out a lure td the imagina- 
tion, which 1 found too difficult t0 
resists . 

To that country in which tbc| 
light of political prosperity shines 
with a pvre and cloudless lustre, 
the heart of the philanthropist 
w411 impulsively turn with bene- 
ficent satisfaction ; but the na- 
tion which mourns over its suffer* 
ings, without the power to redress 
its wrongs, which faintly struggles 
in an interval of hope against that 
qppression which would impose 
:a permanent despair, must event- 
ually give rise tq a romance of in- 
cident, to a boldness of character, 
and. a vicissitude of event, which 
bestows on the wildest fiction 
of the novelist the sanction, of 
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probability and the authority d 
fact. 

The stotciscn of a philosophy 
whicji establishes its doetrin^ by 
mathematical denoK)nstratioD, will 
smile at an enthusiaism liirhich 3e* 
duces the fancy and the heart to 
scenes so sacred to the visioifea 
and the sentiments of both; but 
purely to that high feeling of the 
jsoul called sensibility, to that 
high faculty of the mind farmed 
genius, Athens, in the recollectioij 
of wfhat it once was, and in th« 
-consideration of what it now is,^ 
must ever present an object of 
t6uching, of lively^ and profound 
interest: and its ruins, as they 
rise grandly, yet mournfully OBt 
the €jye, will still appear like fu- 



iaereal monia^ments^ etect&i fey the 
gratitude of a great nation to the 
genius and the ^orts of those who 
lived to accomplish her glory, and 
liied to confiitH* and to preserve 
herfreedonK 

In describing aoiong the athe* 
nians^^ of the present day some men 
capable of recalling the memory 
of their ancestorsy I ami sanctioned 
by the aotliority of those moderft 
travellers, whose united testimo^ 
nies present a beautiful political 
problem for the solution of those 
who seek for moral effects in na>- 
t^ral causes, and who endeavour 
to explore or ascertain the source 
and nature' of those Springs, which 
^i\'e the dortiinant. impulse to na»- 
tional cha^apter. It would apw 
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pear, from the example in ques- 
tion, that the effects of a good 
government in the first institutioii 
of a society, like the first impres- 
sions received in the' early period 
of life, are never wholly to be ob- 
literated; and so inherent was the 
love of civil liberty to the Athe- 
nians, that at a period when they 
were but gradually coalescing and 
forming themselves into a state, 
when the idea of a social Compact 
must have been but Vaguely re*- 
ceived, and rather felt in its prcK 
gressive consequences than under- 
stood in its final result; we find 
their patriot king * submitting to 
the influence of a popular feeling. 
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and laying aside his regal chafao 
ter to become an humble citizen 
of the common wjealth * • 

Through every successive epoch 
in athenian story, we behold this 
disposition to civil and natural 
liberty operating on the temper 
of the government, and regulating 
its decrees. The power of the 
tlecennial archons daily limite'd, 
"rt^as at last reduced from the du- 
ration of ten years to one: the 
influence of the Pisistratidae, at 
first so powerful, was soon found 
insupportable; the persian host 
was defeated at Salamis; Greece 



w * Homier in his catalogue of sbipt, gives 
the nailie of the people to the atbetiians 
only. _^ - 



was redeemed ^t Platsea; and 
Athens, erecting the standard of 
liberty even on the enslaved bor- 
ders of Egypt, counted under her 
dominion a thousand tributary 
cities *. Again, when tyranny 
arose from the anarchical impulse 
which public misfortune had 
awakened, we Jbehold the yoke of 
oppression endured only while t|ja 
(Jelirium lasted; the elected, fa- 
vourite of the people was theft 
recalled, and the hydra, beneplh 
whose fangs it fled, was annihi- 
lated -f . 

♦ According to Aristo}^ane8. 

t After the failure of Nicias ia Sicily, 
Alcibiades,^ who was placed at the head of 
the Athenians, destroyed the tyranny of tb6 
god« 



After a brief (iessation of pub*- 
lie calamity, when a Spartan con- 
queror trampled on every law of 
right, and violated every feeling of 
humanity, the athenians still rallied 
round the torn banner of their 
country's freedom, and led on by 
one of* their own citizens^ re- 
deemed that country they were 
so worthy to possess. 

Still in the slow progress of 
their decline we behold them re- 
volting from the influence of the 
Maeeilbnians, opposing tbe ty- 
ranny revived by Antipater, re- 
storing their democracy under De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, resisting- the 
^fower of Antigonus, and rather 
^|5trayed. tljian vanquished by the 



ilpnfi^nsj still cpnsiderinrg tjieir 
masters as their^ allies, and giving 
tte hue Df >%edQip even to tha4: 
slavery ^ Avhich a series of mis^ 
fortunes, , and sj^icits. broken to 
submission, gradually reduced 
them. Even yet the pulse of pa- 
triotism had not' wholl}^" ceased to 
throb; the tyranny of Scyll^. and 
of the Caesars revived its languid 
palpitation ; and with that love of 
a popular government wbich^ever 
distinguished them, they fought 
for the freedoii^ of other countr^ies 
when they could no longer sup- 
port their own; they assisted 
Pompey, they joined Brutus, and 
placed the statfue of the Roman 
patript faetw^n the worsliipped 
images^ 9^vtl^ir Qwp Harmodvus 
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and AristogttoiK VeneratecT by 
Trajan, favoured by Adrian, a' 
transient renovation of their ati- 
cient virtue could not save them; 
andjfinally sharing the ruin of the 
eastern empire, Athens, with the 
rest of Greece,fell,bj the conquests 
of the victorious Mahomet IL, 
under the dominion of the turks. 
Dark was the cloud which from 
that moment hung its impenetra- 
ble veil over the faded lustre of 
one of the most renowned and 
glorious nations of the earth ; nor 
until ages had passed away with 
the "years beyond the flood" 
teas Athens heard of, until the 
wars between the Italians and the 
Porte revived in the recollection 
of Europe that consecrated spot 
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from .which it drew the source of 
all its arts, its learning, and its 
science. It was reserved for the 
rude descendantsof those barbar- 
ous Scythians (looked on by the 
ancient greeks with such profound 
contempt) to arouse their descend- 
ants from the gloomy dream of 
their long endured captivity; and 
to give a vigorous impulse to 
feelings, not chilled in their cora- 
plexional ardour, but estranged 
from their high and native bias 
by ignorance and by oppression. 
It was J:he Russians who deter- 
mined on ravishing the classic 
isles of the Egean and the con ti*- 
nent of Greece from the Porte; 
and, as they asserted, of. restor- 
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ing the republics of Solpn and 
Lycurgus. They indeed found no 
difficulty in inspiriting the greeks 
in defence of their natur^ rights, 
apd for the recovery of their an- 
cient liberties. The same love of 
freedom, the same vivacity of feel- 
ing, and ardour of enthusiasm, was 
found among mai^y of the oppress- 
ed descendants of the heroes of; 
Marathon and Platgea as distin-, 
guished their immortal ancestors ; 
arid, when their eager eyes beheld 
the russian fl^et ^ doubling cape: 
Matapan, tbeArchipelago]tlwught 
itself free. A beaoji.of their an-', 
cient -glory seeauqd to shine oo the. 
brow, and warra the hciart of the 
grepk patriotic . but the beato. 
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though bright, was illusory ; and> 
like the faint, dissolving lustre of 
an autumnal iris, it died away in 
clouds and storms." Deserted by 
their allies, subdued by their ty- 
rants, the patriots of Greece were 
only rescued from national slavery 
by the victorious sabres of those 
who imposed it. Thousands were 
massacred } and it was k jpoint in 
debfete in the ottoitian council 
Whether the whole race should 
not be extermittated* 

It is oii historic docuraferifci 
such as these that I hate ven- 
tured to depict incidents of h^ro- 
ism- and^ntittiejit* of patriotism^ 
as still existing among the greeks. 
And that I have supposed y id lise^ 
their own touching and pathefjc 
VOL. I. b 
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>v^ords, " That in Greece is still to 
be found a people glowing, with 
the love of freedom, whom the 
iron yoke of barbarism has not 
quite degraded, and who have 
constantly before their eyes the 
images of their heroe$, by whose 
example their warriors are still to 
be animated*. 

It is indeed certain that the 
victim js still the most restless that 
bleeds under the sharpest goad^ 
and abused jiuthority, producing 
individual misery, inevitably awa- 
kens, public and geij^ral resistance, 
?iild finally subverts the very power 
it \ms meant to aggrandize. But 

* See the memorial of the jiatriot greeks 
in the Life of C^itherine of Russia. 
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history, the experietace of ages, 
and the fall of empires,- in vain 
hold out their great example to 
existing states: in vain they teach 
that the law of njan should still 
be regulated by the law of nature; 
that the ruin of the many must 
inevitably recoil on the few who 
have occasioned it; and that the 
prejudice, the obstinacy, or crime, 
of all rulers are finally retributed 
by those who have long languish- 
ed and keenly suffered from their 
fatal influence. _ 

Thus, in the great revolution 
which attends all sublunary events^ 
Athens may again possess her 
Pericles ; Sparta boast of her Leo* 
nidas, and the descendants of the 
ottoman race bow to the supre- 
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macy of that nation whom they 
have oppressed into a resistance 
which nature is sure to dictate^ 
when violated in her dearest rights 
Itmd finest feelings. 
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ATHENS. 

It was the feast of the gre^t Bairam ! 
A dervise had £»sserted, according to the 
most tremendous dogma of his religion; 
that the Bairam of 17—- was fated to 
be a celebration of uncommon festi- 
vity. Not a mussulman in the empire 
but evinced his faith in the prediction, 
hy his individusd e£SM?ts to corroborate 
its truth; and never, ^since the d&y of 
Mahomet II;, whexi Greece vesigdi^ 
the last breatfh of that si^^ncbL ^mX* 

VOJtj, I. B 
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ence which excited the wonder and 
admiration of a world, had the city of 
f ^l^theij};' tbj^n animated by a scene of 
, ,sjich^jx)yous*'revjelry as the rites of 
'' tKfefhlism*deW presented in its streets. 
** It is so written in the book of fate !" 
exclaimed the devotees; and evinced 
the fervor of their piety in celebrating 
the festival of their prophet by the vio- 
lation of one of his wisest laws. Rude 
music reverberated on every side ; peals 
of artillery were thundered from the 
citadel 3 and Nature, emancipated from 
the curb of Prejudice, borrowed from 
Superstition a temporary license for 
the indulgence of her own enjoying 
propensities. The greeks, who re-, 
semble their beautiful statues, which, 
though injured, defaced, and mutilat- 
ed, still preserve the exquisite traits 
and delicate touches of supreme ge- 
nius; the greeks^ who are only de-^ 
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bus^ because they aire no longer^^e, 
and who have rescued from the virtues 
of which tyranny had despoiled them 
that exquisite sensibility with which 
nature hA$ peculiarly endowed them; 
stunned by the boisterous carousals of 
their imp€)*ious masters, had retired 
within the solitude of their houses^ 
after having paid tliat personal tribute 
which, at the festival of the Bairam^ 
gives them so painfol a remembrance 
of their Ion g^^ndured captivity** 

An English traveller^ who had but just 
arrived at Athens, and who had taken 
up his residence in the French convert 
of capuchins, had vainly endeavoured 
to fly the deafening noise of those zeal- 
€wis votarists who so ** rudely (lianked 
the gods amiss,'' where t^^e ^ycectedii 
\^here curiosity impelled : stiU it pur^^ 
sued him, amidst the ruins qC the tern- 
*JSee fiote (a) at the end of the^volgne* 
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pie, th« gloom of the mosque, and 
the privacy of the church. Pre-existing* 
caus^ of dispontemt had left the mind 
of the traveller nervdess, and. ren- 
dered him incapable of i^upportii^g^ with 
patience a circumstance, which, under 
another tone of feding, would have af* 
forded him matter for amus^nent. IJe 
loved the ludicrous under ail the various 
aq>ectS5 in which the folly and €rror <rf 
man exhibit it; but here the passion 
slumbered over its subject^ jandy attract- 
ed by the deserted air of a gr£;ek coffee- 
house, he turned rounds entered its ki- 
osk, and called for some refreshments 
But no sooner had he flung himself on 
a mat, and raised' to bi&lip the cup of 
mocha coffee presented to him hy^ the 
li^st, than a hand of janiss^ies assem- 
bling before the d^r of the vciivodct, 
(or governor) added their diaeordaot 
strains |a the accoBd^apimftntc of in- 



rtfumcnts, shrill, stunning, and un- 
^mable The delicately or^anaz^ 
greek dropt the salver he held tb 
the^grcmhd, mnd {daced his hands oil 
his e4r^ ^ the engilshmati started ^asb. 
tiie mat, threw down a piastre, and 
mshed out of the house: to his dfe^ 
tempered mind, tk> his heated imagina- 
tkxh, theliorrorsof the wildest superv 
stition of remote antiquity seemed re* 
vived. Bacchantes, animated with oV- 
l^bean fory, slinging their .serpents in 
the air, striking their cymbals, and^utu 
teririg dithyrsuipbics, appeared to sur- 
round him on every side. Peevish frott 
disappointment, overcome by heat, dis- 
tracted by noise, h^ half meditated aft 
immediate return to Venice, from 
whence he had but jiist arrived; and,, 
as his only l^ource, determined oft. 
dmtting himself up, during the rest of 
the loveliest day the lovely climate rf 
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Greece ever produced, in a gloomy 
closet belonging to the con vent of the 
French capuchins.; What a retreat for 
one of the most profound, of the most 
tasteful voluptuaries in the world ! 

The englishman held a diplomatic 
situation at Venice, and in a moment 
of that depressed relaxation which in 
ardent characters so frequently and so 
&tally succeeds a more than ordinary 
tension of feeling and spirit, he sought 
a temporary change of place >in the 
hope of effecting a pernianent change 
of sentiment; and the exaggerated de- 
tails of Carlo Stamati, a young exiled 
athenian with whom chance had asso^ 
ciated him in Italy, lured his steps to 
Athens. 

The taste of man is not to be go-^ 
verned by his will, or directed by^ 
his judgment-, it is from those pas- 
3ions of his nature which have been 
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nurtured and cultivated by the ha- 
bits and associations of his life,-th^t 
his taste will receive its predomi- 
nant tone. A classical education w.idl 
not alone inspire enthusiasm for clas- 
sical pursuit J and the idfeas or the ob- 
jects analogous to our manner of con- 
templating, or feeling, are those which 
must still awaken our interest, attcafct 
our research, and fascinate our atten- 
tion. Stamati, the young exiles addr- 
ed his country like a greek'^^. and 
. praised it with the elaqueilce trf" jm 
athenian. The englishman; who lov'id 
character, and was amused by.tsiiitsjof 
national vanity, smiled at his enthusi- 
asm, and listened patiently to his end- 
less details of ruined temples, truncated 
columns, and mouldering aqueducts. 
But when Jie climaxed his animated re- 
cital by describing the effects of that 
deficious climate which renders exist- 
* Stenote(b). 
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fence itself a Messing ; that delightful re^ 
gtOHf whidk presents so frequently those 
lovely forms elsewhere but ideal ^; 
iorms from whose exquisite and un- 
jrivaUed expression the genius of Apd- 
les and of Zeuxis drew their inspira- 
^u»i$ then tdbe delicate ehord of ^ 
predovmnant passion was touched kr its 
finest point of vibration: the devot- 
ed man of pleasure, the ^elegant voh:^^ 
taary^ extended mere attention ta 
mnxious enquiry : and he virho was not 
to be induced to breathe the air which 
Socrates l^ul respired^ or to visit the 
tcmb where Menander reposed, luxu- 
riated in- that enjoyment which Ionian 
gales might still bestow, and an athe^ 
nian Aspasia might still possess^. 

The Greeks love to madness. Sta- 

mati was a lover and an* exile ; and 

he ascribed to his country-women all 

the witchery of lovelitiess he had fdt in 

♦See note (c). f Ibid. 
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the beairty of Tms mfeire^ The next 
day the englisbmim embaiiced cm tto 
Adriatic for the ccoitinent <rf Greece^ 
and arrived i^ the Piraeus on tbe first 
^ay of the Turkish iestivd xsf the giieat 
B^il*asn. 

It was a grey, gloomy momittgli 
massy douds from moutit HytKvettuB 
spread toi^airds the shore; and ' thfe 
skiron^ whose breath is ^tupe&ctiony 
sighed aiotig the ooast. A ' solemn 
sflence, a gloomy desolation, reigtifA 
<yver that onoe splendid^ celebrated^ 
and crowded emporium. The taed^ti 
warerooms of some french merciiftntB, 
the solitary greek convent ^f *hfe 
monks of St. Spiridion, with a few 
ruiiied columns and ijcsrttered ^g- 
ments of ancient ardiftecture, we««^ 
that now met tbe -eye df that IKrasus^ tb 
whose beauty and Bplenddur ^hfe^jud^ 
ment of a Themistocles^ the |yrofoition. 
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of a Cimon^ and the taste and magnifr- 
cence. of a Pericles had cpntributed. 
That Piraeus, where the spirit of Scylla 
had breathed its destructive influence, 
and where the classic enthusiasm of 
CaBsar submitted to the decrees of a 
barbmrous policy, and suffered him to 
retrace those, steps of Gothic spolia- 
tion which his ravaging predecessor 
.had impressed. 

: The traveller stood before the door of 
a wretched mengilkane, or post-house, 
while his horses were preparing: he look- 
ed around him; then thought ofStamati's 
descriptions; remembered the proverb 
of the Graca^fi^yBXid smiled at his own 
credulity. Regardless of the tombs of 
Menander and Euripides that lay on 
Jhis road from the Pirsean gate, he has- 
tened to deliver his letters of introduc- 
tion to the superior of the capuchins. 
Disgusted with themonastic gloom of 
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his new residence, he hurried to the 
city ; but Harrow streets, ill*buik 
houses, poor churches, mean oratories^ 
gloomy mosques^ and dervise conventi^, 
were scarcely endured, for the sake of 
those matchless and beautiful monur 
ments c^ athenian grandeur and athet- 
nian genius with which they were in* 
discriminately mhigled ; while the ri- 
otous carnivsd of the Turks distracted 
attention^ and frustrated every observ- 
ation which curiosity (even independ- 
ent of enthusiasm) might have been 
induced to make, \ s 

The englishman, scared from the 
kiodc of the greek coffee-house, direct- 
ed his we?iry steps^ towards the conveii^t 
of capuchins.— A min4> devoured by 
digcontent and apathy i a mind npw 
immediately^ tinged with di^ppoint- 
menfc :9.nd^ disgust, threw its shadojjp 
tippH; ey^y object. As hg.prftqpede^ 



tbrotigfa the temporary biijesteen erect* 
eA in the Bazar for the sale of ^iitkets^ 
Jewellery and refreshments, ab ItiUian 
renegado advanced, uhd offered to h^ 
his guide. — ^'* Lead me,^ said the tra- 
t^ller, with a sigh, *^ lead me tb the 
ttiifts -of the T^mp)6 of Venias;** and 
'ttiey proceeded, th6 oBt detaSing hili 
ifleiits las a oicerotii, the oth^^ «na(^ 
tending and SfAesit^ until they readied ^ 
ityean-Iooiniig ehiirchi Itnd tthe guide 
«»Wmed> ^ There is the sit6 Where 
Ae temple stood; it is now consecrat- 
ed to the Panaghea> or Wessed Virgin/* 
•»»He crossed himself devoutly as he 
f]^e. The traveller ^shrugged his 
iili(raldei^> 'gave him some i^ 
dismissed him. ** And this, "^ he en- 
l^med, ""'Yhis is the renowned and 
i^^iftdid «ity, mice the region of tlie 
igtuiGaB-, Wh6te ^e lorts dented tte 



whei^e the most braiiant fency receiv- 
ed its gk>?»ring imagery from tl>e most 
perfeet mpdel of Iwanan beauty T At 
that mommit a figure, of singular ap- 
pearance approached: it^as a Turk- 
ish girl, who> avaUing herself of the 
protection of her veil, stole from the 
vigikn^^e of ber Kiaya Caduii * Vo^ 
witness the festivities of the Bairam^ 
The veil, of a thkk $fid impenetrabte 
texture, d^eended from the head ta 
the feett it defined no proportions, it 
marked no form; two ap^tures made 
for the eyes were covered with a black 
gauze ; all was graceless and undistin- 
guished. What an olsyect to joi^ 
whose JmiaginatioA was full of tite 
beauties of the Anadycmiinel Negli- 
gent <>f the Carte-du-pa^f, anxious only 
to escape the hea*, iJie noise and tu- 
mult tff the street$> peevijsh> disap- 
:pointed> and unfaeeditig^ the eftglidik 
* See note (d). 
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stranger wandered m an opposite di- 
rection to that which* led to his con- 
vent. '. Already had he passed the 
ruined aqueduct of Adrian, and reach- 
ed the stupendous columns of the 
't^nipl6 of Jupiter Olympius, ere he had 
discovered his error; but the bhie 
waters of the Engia still glesuned 
before him to guide his steps^ while 
its fresh breezes tempering the ardours 
<rf the glowing season, seduced him to 
its shore. Amidst the still beautiful, 
still matchless, ruins c^ the temple of 
Jupiter the traveller paused, wrapt 
in wondefr and admiration. Independ^ 
ent of every swBsociation of ideas, the 
gigantic height of the pillars, the 
beauty of the architecture, the har- 
mony of the parts, the strength of the 
relievos, and the extent to which the 
-fi»agments still spread, fascinated his 
attention and excited his amazement ^ 
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till the ardour of the sun-beams reflect- 
ed frcmi its cohimns^ and the dustx)f jts 
ruins, which a transient breeze dispers- 
ed in circling eddies, obliged him to 
seek the shade of a little grove, which 
stood alone and unparalleled amidst 
the unvaried sameness of the surround- 
ing plain. 

The olive grounds, which still form 
the opulence of the athenians, were 
to be seen to the north, spreading their 
shade till their grey foliage blended it^ 
sober tint with the mists of distancjp:; 
.but the grove, whose luxurious bosom 
opened to shade the fervid brow,, revive 
the drooping senses,, seemed like_ a 
beautiful exotic blooming in a soil 
foreign, but not ungeiHal,,to its nature. 
It was so young, so verdant^ it might 
yet be deemedlittle more than a plant- 
ation; and though it declined towards 
the Engia, yet a pure, and brilliai^f 
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stream^ drawn from the exhauisted 
sourte of the classic Iiyssus> bathed 
the roots of its trees; or, lodging ii^ 
little rocky cavities^ trickled from its 
recesses with a mm*mur that at once 
allrnisd and chased repose, that soothed 
the mind without lulling the imagiha^ 
tion. This grove seemed ta assemble 
Whateyer was most deficioos^ most 
worthy of admiration in the eastern 
and western world; and the produce 
of the rich soil of oriental TuAey 
mmgled their gay smd blooming beau^ 
ties with the more vigorous ofl&pring: 
of European Greece. The flowers of 
the spreading agnus castas mingled 
their fragrance with the pomegranate 
of Shemiek;^ the Asiatic andrachne 
feared its smooth, red trunk; and 
blossoms of brilliant scarlet, amidst 
the dark green of the lofty Tuiiey- 
oak, and the golden clusters of the 
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eutem ifpiuttuiB> Reamed amicbt the 
fragrant icdiage of the cedrat, the 
most elegttBt sixnSb oi the I^evant ;-^ 
whih to wmads di discord and ttunulk 
succeeded tibe chirping dioms of the 
summer locusts^ or the sweet note of 
the Aidoni or Natolian nightingale^ 
Man icf so much the creature of situa^ 
tion, so dependent cm the tone c^ his* 
natural for the enjoymentiE^ of his men? 
tal being, that the scene which gh>W9>. 
the odour which intoxicates^ the sound 
which ravishes^ have each a power no. 
strength of intellect can resist;, and 
sorrow is soothed^ and bliss exalted, as 
^eternal objects play on the insiaginar 
tion, or influence the senses. 

Already the susceptible engltslu 
man had deferred his return to Venice^ 
by another day, when the haunt of his. 
delightful and delighted wanderings^ 
changing its aspect without losing any 
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thing of its charm, seemed to ^m^ 
into a luxurious garden. Sheltered by 
-the fragrant sunimit of .Hymettus to- 
:w2tt'ds the easty commandii^g a view of 
the>sarage rocks and towfering fortress 
* of the Acropolis to the West, and bath- 
/eidby the incursive waters of the' Eft- 
'gia, it surrounded a building of some 
extent ; but of so detached and irregu- 
' laru form as seemed to mark the dif- 
ferent stages of architecture, aiid to 
tinite,- without blendiug, the differemt 
orders'as they arose in< Egypt, and ter- 
.minated in Rome. The maiabody of 
the edifice was cojicealed by the inter- 
: vention t>f the plantain and orange 
trees; but, emerging from their delici- 
•ous shades^ the antique corinthiaa por- 
ctico, the modern greciau vestibule, 
^and spiral turlcish kiosk, displayed 
their different formSj erected of the 
•finest specimens of the school of Phi- 
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dlas *. PHlars, that haply supported 
the consecfr^ed roof of a temple of 
Venus; beautiful metopes, that orna- 
mented the frieze of the unrivalled Par- 
thenon, and mutilated statues which 
at ottee marked the exquisite beauty of 
the model, and the supreme genius of 
the artist, were disposed of and "mingled 
with a judgment that attested the su- 
preme taste of the possessor, and left 
no regret for a spoliation productive 
of an effect so charrning ;— a spoliation, 
which rescued the most exquisite spe- 
cimens of the ancient genius of the' 
athenians from the d^iredation of do- 
mestic barbarism; and secured on their 
native sbil the wreaths of ruined gran- 
deur from the elegant enterprise of fb^ 
reign taste ; capable, as willing,^ to 
purchase the acquiescence of venal ig« 
norance and gothic rapacity. 

Curiosity, wonder, admiration, eiw 
* See note (o). 
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gaged the mind of the en^jduiifiiiw 
Ww thiff the retreat of some atibeBiMx 
ai^choB, led away by the passion fO 
fiital to his unreflecting cquntrynien»5 
who, indidging themselves in t^ir he- 
cediti»*y taste £Mr smnptuous viliai^^ 
hold out .a hire ft>c Tnrkiidi avarice, 
vlnch tbo frequeiidy the life, as well 
m the property,, of the imprudent 
greek,^ is forfeited to grirtify* ? Or 
was it the har^m of some turkisfa ^ 
fiicjer of state, of the vaivode who go»^ 
iseened the town, or the disdar«aga 
who commanded the Acropolis? 

Without resigning himself to th€^ 
vague influence of conjecture, without 
^culating on the danger of enterprise,, 
•the englishman advanced towards the 
<portico that had first ^jscinated his at<» 
tention. It wa3 supported by fluted pil* 
lars of the corinthian order, its frieae 
was a has relievo of the ancient greek 
* See oote (f). 
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ilance of t^e " fior^ri," or seasons; lAs& 
lovefy forms of tbe freelj; youthsf^ 
wreadied with the ivy and the vine, 
their Sitms interlaced, thcfir brows 
crowned with the oak-leaf and rose, 
seemed still, to celebrate the return of 
^he sweetest of the seasons. Thisexqui'* 
site fragment might have been the work 
of A pupil of Phidias! Oh! it wai^ im*^ 
possible to dismiss the idea: it might 
have been the eiaquisite effort of l%idias 
bimseE The portico only formed the 
entrance to an apartment, which on 
one side was Greened by a gilt lattice- 
work, thickly interlaced with arabian 
jasmine ^ that at once diffused a jEnys- 
t€zioto obscurity and a delicious odour. ^ 
The traveller gently drew aside the * 
flow^y shade, and the interior of the* 
i^paitmeRt lay exposed to his view. It ^ 
was divided in the cisntfe by adrapay, 
partly dr^wn aside ^ the femote divisiont' 
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\ifas abeitbfjte bason, of parian marble, 
was srupplfed by a f^ui^tain, which pour* 
ed its waters in a murmuring sound 
oyer the aquatic plants which crept 
round it ; it was sombre and cool, and 
formed a relief to the exterior room, 
which was simple, though luxurious; 
the floor was covered with Egyptian 
mats; a few antique urns (such as are 
frequently to be found in the fields of 
Attica), filled with fresh flowers, and a 
small tripod and sopha, were the only 
articles of furniture it contained. The 
sopha, raised to a little herght by a 
platform covered with persian carpet, 
wa& placed beneath a canopy, whose 
drapery of muslin softened, without ex- 
cluding, the reflection of the sun; and 
shaded from its ardors, the recumbent 
form of a sleeping girL She resembled, 
as she lay, the beautiful personification 
of Bashftilness^ by Corradini ^ for an 
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air of vestal innocence, that modesty 
which is of soul, seemed to diffuse itself 
over a form whose exquisite symmetry ■ 
was at once betrayed and concealed ^ 
by the apparent tissue of woven air 
which fell like a vapour round her. 
There was something so delicate, so 
ideal in her form, that the very drapery 
that veiled it seemed to partake of its 
aerial character; and her gently Ian-- 
guid respiration alone, spoke her not a 
thing which fancy only had embodied. 
It was impossible to mistake the bella 
reposa.— It was an athenian girl, who, 
having recently taken the luxury of 
the bath, was indulging in the repose 
which forms so delightful a necessity to , 
the preceding pleasure; breathing the 
fragrance of a perfumed atmosphere, 
enervated, but not oppressed, by its 
glowing warmth. The dream of her 
slumber, as it was reflected on her 
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CQHHteiiancewse^EDed to steal its charm 
C^OBX the delightful sensations tliat pre* 
ceded it 5 sensations only to be known 
in those climates where the enjoy- 
ment fiwn wheiKse ttey spring is at 
t)nce a necessity and «;pleasurei when 
Tefregtoed,'tavigorated, yrt involved in 
gentle languishment, a new conscious- 
ness of existence diffuses itself through 
the soul 5 while tlie fancy, delicate and 
pure, wanders though imagined worlds 
of bliss the realities of countless ages 
could not purchase. 

Nature, always dictating ease, is 
always gracefiil. The unstudied atti- 
tude of the greek was curved in the 
true line of beauty; the arm which 
was tjbrown back to support her head, 
^riinsoi3Qed the cheel^ that pressed 
its snow :— the ?urni that was thrown 
carelessly round her bosom was half 
covered by t^ redundancy of het 
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hktck and shiiiingliair. Evetiih steep^ 
a shade of sadness hiirig on the daric 
arch of Ke^expaosive Brow, and seetni' 
ed to extend its softneissr to the smile 
that played round her half-closed lip; 
languishment and- repose breathed 
roaiid lier. Yet, even in the passive 
tra^uillity of profound deep, on her 
countenance was still efiiised'the death* 
less exprfession of ihtelligence, feelin^^ 
and sensibility. At the foot of the' 
platform sat- a little black boy in the 
habit of a slave, and faintly waving 
in his hand * .a fan of peacock's lea- 
theriJ, which wafted the air on the face 
of his slfeeping charge, and diffiisdl' 
around 'the odour "which he sprinkled 
at inti^rvals from a ewer of rose^wat^r ; 
till afe length, participating in the re- 
pose* he had ateisted to dkpfeni^e, his 
head drooped, his eyes closed^ aBkJ the ^ 
* * See note (g)^ ' 

vofc. i. a 
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fan fell to the ground. Light as wan 
the echo of its fall, it chased the spirit 
of repose from the brow of the greek ^ 
her arm, liberating itself from its tender 
office, restored the crimsoned cheek to 
the pillow's swelling pressure, while 
her languid eyes, resisting the brilli- 
ancy of light, was shaded by ttee 
white hand now thrown across her^ 
brow. Changing her altitude from 
grace to grace, as indulgence dictated, 
or eaec impelled, the variety of her 
gentle motions might have presented 
to the statuary the most beautiful, the 
most difficult, models for imitation; 
while the delicious indolence of doubt- 
ful ^leep seemed stifi to struggle with 
the renovating energy of awaked inteU 
ligence, JHappy state of Uid^finite ex- 
istence! how. perpetual the formless 
but delicious visions which live and die 
. with you ! — ^At length, weary even of 
repose, she raised her recumbent feriot 
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on fcer elbow, and holding back the 
dark tresses that shaded her face and 
neck^ ftjied her farge, dark eyes on the 
face of the sleeping boy. A tender smile . 
played over her^feattires; .<ome woird$ of 
caressing fondness murmnred on lier 
lips; and, with an ait- of affectionate 
solicitude, she let fall the drapery of the 
couch around his form. There wan, 
amidst the graces that accompanied 
this little act, an air of goodness which 
gave that perfect indication of heart, 
without which in woman no loveliness 
can exist. 

At that moment ^ door, concealed 
bythe<;nrtain of the bath, slowly open: 
ed,and an elderly female, dre^»sed in the ' 
matron habit of Athens^ the garment 
ofbliie cloth, the hi^ pointed <;ap, and 
yellow' buskinS) cautiously entered the 
room. The greek girl stretched out 
her arms to her with an air of childish^ 
vf io^tine ftmdptrss, cdUiqg htrr 
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" \i^ .dear param^na*," in an acceijt 
' tbaf, ?x;|)|a^^d,; th'e tenderness «f the 
^PJ^^B^ . -T^?" matron hissed the hands 
e^j;teJ»dfd^ ]tQ>hef, an|i, presented a. pair, 
of liftj^ s^Lippers i then drew a dfapecy 
agr^sjtl^e j^tt^qe w^dc to^xdudethe sun: 
tliie.dr^pejy excluded, also, the dft^zled 
gaae of. the, Ehgljph traveller.— The 
beajitifjil vision, van^d^! After the 
soenes, the forips,,. he had previow$Iy 

^i^S.^^^'i cpidd it be more than a 
dreamJ *; *. * * *, 

_*. " * ", * *, • ♦•*.•. 

" Oh! Stamati, thou art no. greek! 
-^?f 'fr9"!^fPosSe^ing the high ccstouring 
elo^iencp. of thy couptjy, thy detail 
■^*!l»feless,tl)|yd^pc;i?jptiqi^ CQldl— -:\¥hat 
^fff^ftre! e;ven,itt the itorpid stiUness.. 
<>^r%ep. w^aJi 4,Q0j»tfnan<?c, what in,. 

^%^ w^foPlfftm«!ft«?wl jnod««ly might 
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cqttally haVe caugic^ w^tfertw^ifrbwll* 

the rem of hbU;^r fenbj^f ifrfe Ite^bd-AWt 

tttntalm©<i y«:fe^i^,'ad4^*k3^^ 
him the dupa^of 4m ilW^i*Wt6h. ^^Hfe 

Vertitog t6 :tlse fwWcish 11ieWgfiiim,'feftJ 
Ms jfi^ititcid r«li#h 16 Venicfe* ^iS*' 
tJie. ^ffirtt ism Va1l3, ^Miie c^ihttnttfeA 
his apoirttophe.-^^^* Hfei* bfJdtoty if *6t 
^rfett, Mt it is 'at btefe Wiiiri^* and 
ideal; it i^ a form ^fancy^ a-tti^f^, 
miaapulse; it btendtS llife fchSi'ft^^a' 
'i^rdftjftBin ^^ith 1^ airme*S ^ ^^ §^{te. 
^Il^re^theifi, is th^ mystery of attie'ggniiife 
reteisfled; and if 'the greek artist iStir- 
^>assed those of all 6ther natitinsiit tv** 
the p?ower of the ^quisite bea\!rty by 
which he was surrounded whichi berat- 
ing on the iehses, tlife scml^ ^hd ttfe na- 
'tional activity of Spirit, ihi^ir^ thfe 
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«ipetiifity of Ms genius. It was tbiif 
ik»t those of tiieir4o\r6ly caraipatriots 
who first served fis models to their aft 
were afterwards wiNCshipped in their 
stataesiEMithe objects of their adoration : 
it was thus they gave the finest tone 
to th^ir taste, the waraatest enthusiasm 
to their devotion. Apelles ! Praxitel^ ! 
ik is to Phryne you owe that immortar . 
iity with which your Gnidlis^ and yoiMr 
AAadyomene have crowned you." .,;i, 

The philosopheif w$i|}d have foun4 
^Ike gfnius of Qreece Jn her sti^idy qf 
mature every v^bex^ revealed, every 
where unrestrained ^ the patriot would 
have sought it in the freedom of heP 
government, and the happjiness of hep 
peopl^; the man of pleasune believed 
it existed only in the beauty g[ hepr 
^women. 

The englishman had reached the 
extremity of the grove, and continued 
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his reflections as he walked through 
the pathway meadow which led to the 
portico of Euminicus. Admiration of 
the Athenian girl gave way to conjecture 
as to hcjr circumstances and situation; 
she was evidently not the appendage 
of a turkish harem, she was probably 
the wife, mistress,, or daughter of some 
greek archon* He smiled to think of 
the profound ignorance which probably 
accompanied this intelligence ctf beau- 
ty, of the want of that talent, that bril- 
liancy, that feeling energy of charac- 
ter which (from an early association of 
ideas) he had always sought in a mis- 
tress, and would always have feared in 
a wife: he ascribed to hef all the in- 
dolence, the inanity which so frequent- 
ly distinguishes the character of orien- 
tal women j but still there was such a 
fanciful charm breathing round her, so 
much of spiritual beauty, so jnuch of 
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the luxury of human lov'eliiiess, th^ he 
would Bot hav^ given her adiarm moKC 
or less than she possessed if i^ 4ia(d 
been endowed mth the power. Aim- 
inated by thal^ r^eviiVihg 'spirit of gai- 
li^try whieh had lately (Si^i^ a «tts* 
jxension^ and which hs^it rendered i^- 
oessai*y to the iiappiness of his ^xist- 
£nce, he already speculated on the pos* 
srbility of xtificoveringl^isadintralicmto 
her who waii its ob|6Ct^ and of ptirsoing 
his adventure with advantage. Obsta- 
cles presented tbemselVjes but as stttnai- 
}i ; and the image of the sleeping greek 
grew with increasing influence on his 
fancy, as ^diffic|ilties were opposed by 
iiis fears to the accomplishnieht of fetS 
liopes/ Less attracted by tlie ruined 
portico of Enminicus, than engaged by 
the secret speculations of v his heart, he 
was proceeding under the hill of the^ 
Aeropolis^ the convent x)f the capu- 
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diffB^ WheA a pieriSc^ii rushing fttm 
be^ectth the ardh of th\5 Pir&|)ylea 
iieized hhh ih Iris arijis: it 1?li^ the 
ybding, thfe ardeiit Stamati. "Itie erf* 
glishthaa was ov^whdtiied iyith ^fu« 
tarticms of kindness and of jdy ; a ff^iizy 
of plejtsure seemed to involve the ffeeP 
i«gsof the anhhated Athefniahi '^ Vtf« 
felucca," he exclftiirfed, « had sc8*t»!ly 
#*igh*d anfihor tt^heft a jtett^r «f tet^l 
feachfefl laie from Athens ; it M^as^^rf 
exeriiohs of iiiykteswoinafn, the atr(^ii>- 
dess, Ida Rosemeli, with the FreliiW 
^hfeul (who governs otir varivode) thAl 
pf octrred my pardon> and petniii^i(>« 
t6 relttrti *0 Ath^s. Q(M.d hekifStik} 
I thiOi^ t shoiiM riev^^ hfefvfe M^ 
r}v^f-^»^^Hif pervePse wittt!s?!^\<rHfet 8 
miser^g voya^>— You had *K)t l6ft 
Mitagfekhane iien tnii(mt^s'<i*fen I^ 
edi Holy panag^^ai WHat a tfioBk^fft? 
My ftSolftter, m^'^ old- ^ tWi6te ^ thd 
c5 
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ephore, with ihy beautiful kinswoman 
Saphyra^ met me near the hill of the 
Museum. Oh! better be a slave in 
Athens than a king elsewhere l^-^-Wbat, 
a tide of joy riches through my veins ! 
—Yet I am the roost miserable of 
men!— ^Jameliy my beautifulJumeli 1 
my lovely, faithless Turk, her whom I 
adored wJth my whbte soul, she has 
lied in my absence, fled with my heart's 
^st fr^nd. - No, no: 'tis &lse as hell; 
!twaB her father who propagated the 
tale, that miscreant disdar^aga, wha 
%M since paid the forfeit of his crimes 
with his life. It^ is a long story— iuk 
^\Av time you shallknpw alK &it, Ju<^ 
laeli> thou wast s^crifijped to theembnice% 
ff a tyrant; even now haply thou ]^a« 
p^ the liaiQem of the gravid se^nor/'. 
Trarsgusl]^ to the eyes of the enthu- 
siast gredu The englishman-atteynpt^ 
fd sonde words of consolation, and #n^ 
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'd^ayoured to conceal the smiles these 
strong traits of national characteristic 
excited : that precipitant order of feel« 
ing which ever precedes reflection^ 
that fervor of imagination which sways 
its possessor to the most opposite ex* 
tremes of conduct and disposition^ as 
the impulse of the monient go-^ 
v^ns^ OP the vision, of the hiicy di# 
?eqts» 

" Well, well," added Stamati, drying 
his tears, and cordiaUypressing thie hand 
of his friend, 'Hhiais no timeforsorrow; 
I have been seeking you^very where. I 
thought to have found you amidst the 
cuins of the Parthenon; disappointed, 
1 was flying to the theatre of Bacchus; 
whea it was my good fortune to meet 
you. here. Come,, you must dine with 
m^y my mother is an Italian ; you shaU^ 
fancy yourself at dinner at the hotel 
!f lan/gois at Venice.!' He then lirined 
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his arm in that of the englidunati, and 
they proceeded into the town, the 
Athenian fluently detailings his- feeling^*, 
and hailing every spot as he passedit; 
the englisliman no longer aimoyed by 
the tumult of the Bairam^ and ^rfidly 
devoted to the lovely subject of his re- 
cent meditation. 
- The father of Stamati had been a 
drogueman; this circumstance, together 
"with feis mother being an Italian, had 
•i*itroduced ih their domestic regimes 
style of Kviftg-scldom found i« Greece 
or Turkey^ except i» the houses df 
Ibreign consuls or foreign merdiants. 
l^e drogueman hftd died rich, and had 
left his son in comparative affluence^ 
which the interest rf his mother and 
the exertions of his friends had secured 
from Turkish rapacity, even* when htr 
nishi^ient had been decreed against 
him by the chief magistrateof Aliens, 



^i a f)art fteti^jr taken itt'^ recssitt 
^jioBfcal ^sfomm^bn «f the ^eetesr, ^p- 
|iWed«o *aVe^ bfete iihstigWed by the 
MfarigueS oC ifhe Ru^aidfns. 

If ^he ei^^K^femfiHn had somigtime^i 
becsi nriMakei* hi tbef tmfe^ ofeje« ctf 

it had hB€tn wmtafieA, &rt4 hte j«df- 
ment^ Iiraii<d6d uf^bii pi^ak^al e*p«*i- 
^ence, was seldoln «t a fkult -^ lie prafeetf> 
i^^efere, wh*i sincerity; <&e d^Keidfe 
tff Stamatl'^ table, and fouwd atrf)^«r 
way to the good ^c^ 6f %is tnotht^ 
besidtei* that <tf i^>e&Sing het iiattftfe 
ferngna^ wit* elegant Hb^ftcy, diitt 
pmiskig her n^ive ccrtintty w5th a*f- 
ttiated enthusiiasnr. The popitlarfty 
which Stamati had d[>tam^ tooiig 
his unhappy compatriot)^ wotrfd have 
erowdted^ his house witfr thoise whbsfe 
tnttid hearti^ in secret harted his retttrri, 
bnittie Bairttm of |he^T%rfts^iii'licei^ 
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ing nnbounddd is^solemce to the 
.greeks, confined, the latter wi.thitt 
their houses during the festival; and 
the restless Stamati, anxious to indulges 
his heart < in the congratulation of his 
friends^ proposed that the: enj^istmian 
should accompany him to the house of 
a kinsman whose vilia lay nearer the 
shore. The presence of Stsmaati'i^ m<H 
^r had hitherto checked the solicitude 
and curiosity which eternally prompted 
the englishman to s^ek th^t informa- 
tion relatiye to the sleeping greek his 
lieart panted to obtain ^ smd ^he gladly 
embraced the offier cf Stiunati^ as the 
most probable mode of forwarding 
views, to whose actual tendency he 
: was as yet himself a istrddiger«e Horses 
were ordered f and, in the mean tipie, 
the impatient Stamati paped the tec- 
race of his garden^ wandering fcom sub* 
ject to sttl^ct of the most opposilje 
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import with unwearied garrulity, till 
the arrival of the horses led him to 
speak on that which was the object of 
their visit. 

'' It is but just," he exclaimed, 
"that the archondesaa Ida Rosemeli 
receive the first offerings of my gratis 
tude; her, to whose exertions I amin-t 
debted for my present happiness." 

" Is she young and beautiful?" in* 
terriqf>ted the englislmian eagerly. ^ 

^^ That is nothing, my friend ! no*^ 
thing in Greece! but she is the won^ 
der of Livadia ; surely all the world has 
Jbieatd of Ida of Athens." The englisb^ 
man smiled, and shook his head. '^ Her 
extraordinary learning,— " continued 
Staxnati ; the smile of the englishman 
disappeared. It was impossible to 
associate the idea of a ** learned lady" 
with the beautifhl, the indolent, the 
pleasure-bre^hing greek : and Sta« 
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ift*tk, as thef tode «o\*%«-<fe tfce sfi6f^ 

of tJ^Uiifiryj ^tkl feci- BH^talfell efei 
dowm^nts ! Oh she is a rare -creattii'e t 
Her father, ifiy kiosman, Jfeni Roseiheli, 
is df thft *irdjoiOftic feAiily of !Be- 
Wtig«l6fe, whifch, iHth the eJic^fftSOit «f 
fh6 houSef Of the X^fifbOtia^ is t!te-i$^»^ 
ancient and aitfe^Hotis iri AlhfenS; he 
is, thewfore, since theTJtthishaiehtof the 
last arChon Lehibona, .(*f ho was a ittte 
gWeky^hefifst vchth ih Athens ; 4ie has 
g^xiiei Vesfeefe ofi thle |Kadt Sek; 
he traders «*ft afottg the sfeinfries of the 
I:fev«6:t, irtifl rents a pfetty ^overtAtoeiifi 
in Th'eskfy. Aliifhis wias tpdf whfle M& 
.frieflrfAchrtief i)he lat6 iii^ar-iaga, atiii^ 
his sif&pM brbtftet Ikf istappiei-, the -^^ 
VOde, got-erttiedi Bttt tilings ^rechangef<* 
in LiVadia; and it iito'Bf^ Tearfedthe 
ptospenty of '<h^ tffc|it)ri is biit'Vhfe 
* See note (I). t See note (k>. 
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l^ekide io hts destruction; lie has, how- 
ever, still one resource, the property of 
his daughter, ^vfeich, though ^mall, is 
^secure m England." ' 

^ Ifi England r f epeafted the tra- 
'veflei-. ^ ft may appear smgnfer, but to 
it la; you w3! fee amazed to hear her 
tjpeak Engitshtw well as you speak Ita- 
lian, and you will be ^Aar^d by thfe 
-brillicmcy of her talents, amd the extent 
of her learnhig. Ah ! my dear, my faith- 
less, Httle Jnnaeli, thou didst not feiow a 
letter m the alphabet ; and yet aH the 
usages of the earth would say less in a 
thousand volumes than thou hast to5dme 
4n one glance of thy iarge, blacTc eye.** 

'^Then, doubtless,** returned the 
lengHshman, smiling, " the ^ilities of 
your kinswoman have operated as a 
counterpoise to J her diarms, and her 
kttowledge of the' alphabet bai savted 
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the heads and hearts of half the youngs 
men of Athens." 

" Pardon me, not exactly so ; the 
sudden revelation of her charms at one 
time, procured her a crowd of admirers. 
It was one day that, to save the life of 
an unfortunate, (he was my friend, the 
friend of Athena and humanity), she 
flew to the mekkeme, or court of the 
disdar, and pleaded but too well be- 
fore the aga. Her veil had fallen off; 
and a crowd of young greeks witness^* 
ed. more charms than those her pei^ 
Suasive eloquence betrayed. /But she 
resembles her native Hymettus, round 
whose purple brow a thousand insects* 
hover, but are deterred from a toa 
close approach by the too exqi^isite 
perfume its flowers exhale." 

^\ And i9 there nothing," demand- 
ed the engUshmao carelessly, *< no^ 
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thing in Athens that resembks your 
own Jumeli, whose large, black eyes 
tell a swTOter taie than all your poets 
ever rang : and who doesn^ot re;5emble 
your icfai or your Hjmaettus, and det^, 
rather than seduce, by its superlative 
excellence?" " 1 know of nothing,'V 
Bighed Stamati, with a desponding air» 
" Nothing along this shore hidden 
from the world by the suspiciious 
j^Baiousy of a Turkish lover, or an 
Athenian husband ; Oh, Stamati i no- 
' thingf '— " A little farther up the coast, 
indeed," $aid Stamati, " near the pro- 
montory of Zoster, liveis my kinswo- 
man Zapphira, a young and blooming 
widow.; you may probably see> hfer 'at 
the archon's.'*. '' And as probably we 
may not, Stamati, the promontory of 
Zoster is of no great distOTice/' " Truf , 
and the gymnasium ^f oip women is 
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uiwdy^ Ah^ of access to trtiveHers and 
iinsraen;" 

Tbey 4iad now reUiched a projectfioNi 

of the coast which abruptly gave them 

ta view of the 6rch6n's house; frfegular 

in its form, and partly concealed by 

trees, it Btood in ilie centre of a »d- 

Tage of turf, of a Wautifiai srea-gneea, 

wliiiA «qualfy hartnimieed with the 

thit of the distant waVes k>{ the Engii, 

and the verdure of a gprote that iros0 

-'behind it, wseinbliiig that Which in ^ 

, laromui^ had isedu<ied the steps of' tite 

♦rnvellfer. Hymettus rdse in'fullirelifcf 

- to the e9t:st ; its «Gortii) simitait cixiWHed 

?with^^>c)di^rife?oUB *erbs^ whose perfiiiiie 

-^el>r^i5fe w*fted toward the i^ore; ic^ 

•'Sides hung- with the fantastic dnapeHjr 

^f the vine, which already display^ its 

.pu^filfe dudtera beneath a spreading 

foliage i litiineroas little bays urging 



their WjEivesJn foaming ^dieftooLthe 
lantJ^ formed jsev/erflL miniature penuD-. 
sulas, protected by masses of dark and.^ 
sl^inmg. rock, on which.tbe jose-ixilour- 
ed nearit i and. verdant aiiaemarina .were 
em)M>ssed ; while cluster&of the siiread? 
ing rock-rose andcretan pink seemed 
to ow^ tlmir cultivation to other hands 
than those of nature^ and mingled. 
, their fragrance with that (rf.the orange-?, 
flower and pc»negranate. 

« This places" said Stamati, as they 
approached the hou^e, ** was the retreat 
of an english philosoplier^ the kinsman 
of the archon^ and is now in the posses^ 
sion of the archon himself. It resembles 
an Edenin adeserty and owes its singu- 
lar beauty less to its natural capabilities* 
than to the taiste and care of its succes* 
siye owners. Th^re I trace the original 
designSiOf the philosopher 5 on this sid6 • 
the bold' ideas-oCthe ^ son of* his s4)uiV •" 
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and on thai the ddicate taste of the 
archondessa Ida. Oh» there is nothing 
like it in all Livadia*" 

** Nol '' returned the englishman ; 
*^ but there is^something that surpasses 
it> the paradise of a Mahomet inhabited 
by the loveliest of his houri." Stamati 
turned round for an explanation, but 
a slave appeared to take their horses 5 
and they proceeded to the house. 

** It is necessary that I should an- 
tiounce you," said Stamati, as 'they 
entered a vestibule ornamented with 
somebeautifiil relics of jgrecian architect 
ture. " You will find Rosemeli the best ^ 
fellow iri'lhet^Qrld, whfen the pride of the 
atheniaB archpn, and the timid caution ^ 
of the. ^reek merchant, are discarded. 
Remain here: I return in a moment/* 

Stamati then disappeared, leaving 
the jdoor of an interior apartment open 
«5 hfe passed it. Xhe^ngtishman amu»- 
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^ himself in looking at the columns 
and inscriptions with wbichthe hall was 
surrounded, till attracted by the flowers 
and fruits painlked on the walls of the 
adjoining room, according to tlieturkish 
taste. The room was' terminated on one 
side by a door of Venetian glass, which, 
opening into the gymnasium, gave to 
his view the archon Rosemeli, surround- 
ed by hk family. The stranger gazedj 
unobserved by the interesting objects 
of his admiring contemplation. 

The first salutations of kindness and 
aifection had already passed between 
Stamati and his friends-, and though 
they had resumed the respec^iv^ sta- 
tians his entrance had distarbed, their 
looks were still rivetted on his figure 
with all the cordiality of a joyous 
welcome, while they eagerly hung on 
some* narration he was rapidly pro- 
nouncing in modierti greek. The ar(hou 
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was lying on. an ottoman, enjoying the 
pleasures of the hookah ; its amber 
tube * was placed in a crystaline vessel^ 
fyiedwithf rose water, which murmured 
to the rtsing^smoke, while its fragranoe 
mingled I with the odour of the sweet 
gumsand aloes, which burnt on a liMie 
brazier near him. His picturesque^ 
dress contributed^ to the interest his 
truly grecian form and features excit- 
ed ; and, though advanced in: years, his 
quick black eye and marked express ^ 
sive countenance betrayed the sensibi- 
lity of character which distinguishes hfe 
nation, even under the stupifyinginflu-- 
ence of tyranny and oppres2»on» Two* 
boys, beautiful as the winged genii of ^ 
poetic fiction, with no other covering 
than simple tunics of white muslin, lay 
oii a carpet at their father's feet : the one 
had been engaged in stripping; a he- 
. J « See note (I)« * 



iaxi's^ wing, with whkb tha <rtfaer fe^^ 
tb^r^dfaisfWryiaiprQ^w^ X(ieir'woFkW^ 

eage%£xed^Si;affi^ti l^he.paFam^;^^. 
s@a$ed ^ afCusfa^Q u^ ^ Fefif^ec^l d^ 
stance^; was wku^^g soma s^ld thread 
off t^e ^e4^ ^£ a^lilt^ bl^ok ^q^i^ for 
tlw? ei»broa4ecy of hen: lAdjfitbrttaoQt^ 
plishmeDtt ai^pienti^^so inisM* wid. stifle 
so. iadi«peBsab)e in the ^docatioQ <|f ^ 

greek gH. 

The archocidessa iiers^j, lean^g; 

^»P*H^g ]^ <^^si« by a.f^s^: \vwcte sio|k^ 
iXi IWOl|oi|iic^> M^s^ s^ati^ with heir 
hat^k to. iii^ dqor ;- ai^ evea hi^r ,%tur0i 
shaded by th^ dmpei^ of beit veil^ left 
^,tf^ tk^ mB,gimi^o^ of tfa^ sp^tatoifci 
tmtii tiH^ing ronQd hof.hoad to>42are3Cf 
a. si^ilia^. dwQ Hmt nestMi em hfft 
sh!W]4<^i..tb«ten^dhm h^ld^ 

the hiej^utiful. polle <^ (iba «Ie«|^|( 

VOJL. I, D 
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girl. The pulsation of his heaft 
quickened ; he rejoiced that a mo- 
ment wa? aflforded him to recover 
from his surprise, to conceal his joy ; 
and Stamati, advancing at that mo^ 
ment, led him into the gymnasium. 

On the entrance of the stranger, 
whom Stamati had announced as an 
englishman of high birth, holding a 
diplomatic situation at the court of 
Venice, the domestics were dismissed j 
and vthe archon, rising with respect to 
receive him, welcomed his guest with v 
all the court^us graces so natural to 
an atheman> and addressed hkn in 
Italian, sufficiently interspersed with 
French phrases to evince him master 
also of a language which was becon^ 
ing that of the v^orld. Then lead- 
ing him towarda his daughter, said^ 
** My belovedi salute the illudtrious 
ttieikd of our dear kinsman.** 1^ ar« 
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cfaondessa aro^ie; a shade of pensive- 
sadness seemed to pass like a thought 
of sorrow over he): brow> but her smile 
was not the less sweet, her blush 
the less warm : the bashfulness of ha* 
bit evidently mingled its reserve with 
the graces of an elegant nature. Her 
^Ismce, retiring^ yet intelligent, was 
raised to the face of the stranger; sxi^, 
bending her lip to the rose that bloom- 
ed on her bosom, she presented the 
flower thus enriched to the iSitranger, 
accompanied by the pimple salutation 
pronounced in english, but with the 
aceeht of an atheniau, " You are 
welcome.** 

The englishman myconsciously held 
the flower in his hand, his eyes still 
piirihied the form of her who preseiited 
it. She had returned to her em- 
broidery, and he was seated by the 
archori. He replied, to the liumerotis 



questicj[is of tbe inquisitive gr^ek^ wito 
im^santly adcbessed him ; he re»: 
turned the caresses^ of the pjayiiil ha^^ 
wha clung &iBdly pound ham j but hisf 
thought^ bis glance3 still. r^sjfeedron Ida* 
Her form, ber count^ilance, se^sned 
to have assumed a »e>w;character fnw^ 
he bad last beheld h^. It \v;as: stiU 
Wkture, cbanmingj nature! but it WM 
nature nt once more ^waMebed; ^J^ 
more p^strain^d; Tl^e beautifolprapoa?-* 
tions of her figure.' were no loRgep d^- 
ined hyi a. i^apei^. o^ aibj y^r tliejf 
werei neither, disfigjurad: nor distwbQ^ 
by tbe^^owy ,turiic, wiiidjk, ia> i^iKnif^ 
her shoulders and bosom by the atev? 
plioitx and grace; of its !folds> gm^ to 
her pei^feet; fofin: theainof ^ fine m^. 
Iffque statue; nor by the veil^ sq deljcftt^ 
and so dear to modest j^, whiQh^evqii 
coquetry herself ever assun^eai witAf 
eSiect* No art was visible, excep* siicb 
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a 'cfeisi^G Mthority 5 fot, iike Aur^i^, 
Ihts fe!S:tr€^tfes of h€r delfc^te Ikftbfi 
W^fre' I'ti^fed \vitA ^wiiig to^te^ kid b^^ 
little fe^^ ^ It ^rig!^s€Sd its 'iialcdi feea^ 
ty ^0A <a 'soartet o«Miioft^ Vesis^bil^ I;}i6| 
of a youthfel ThetiR, frbm its feteshiftg 
tints i or tMt of X ftigitive At&fa^tfti 
from its heigkt and dielic^te {)r6por* 
tion» 

The englishini&ft g&iSed, till every 
s^se seem^ eohc^ntrMeS In one % til} 
fiteey llAg^tfee object of hfe ibWVteJtii^ 
Ration i^itfc &ott»ethilig lAoi*^ thkft tm^ 
B^n, witti that tdifeai ehai^m 4*WfeIi 
trairitts the poetic vlsi^ pf tt* fehthu- 
sfest, ^m whieh the mo^t pfel-fert l-eal- 
il;y of iovelinei^ eto ^ell^m pbftfeesse^i 
Mean time the charming gr^fek^ wltfit 
all a W^Omaft^iS deiicate intuitioti, who 
always guei^j^efi more of th^ admitation. 
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she awakens by ivkat she observes 
than by what i^ hears^ betrayed her 
. consciousness of the stranger's idol? 
atrcms gaze^ with a modest naiveti 
that added a new charm to her beau^ 
ty. The colour varied in her cheek y her 
eye, thcmgh downcast, was upfixed: 
now she ridised her fine turned arm to 
chase aWay the Sicilian dove that rest- 
ed on her shoulder; and now, dipping 
her rosy fingers in a ewer of perfuined 
water, she plyed her needle with re- 
doubled vigilanpe, evidently confiised, 
but obviously not displea^ed^ Her veil, 
now suffered to. fall over her face,, now 
impulsively flung aside, seemed indica-^ 
tive of her vacillating feelings^ which 
the natucal modesty, and equally na-. 
tural vanity, of the woman alternately ' 
influenced. 

Mean time, the athenians conyers-^ 
ed with a vehemence and fluency, that 
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left, them no room to remark the sir 
le^e of the englishman^ tp wh<m» 
they politely and frequently referred^ 
but by whose decision they seldom 
abided. The grievances of the exist- 
ing administration^ the cruelty, the rar 
pacity, of the turkish government in 
general, and the tyranny of the vai- 
vode, and aga of Athens, in particular, 
were caovassed and condemned with 
^prudent freedom. Stamati spoke 
like a young man, i^ho«e patriotism 
was more influenced by his feelings 
than by his judgment; the archon; 
like an old man, who felt more as a 
partisan than as a patriot, and who 
hs^d the good of his country less at 
heart than the success of the faction 
to which he had attached himsel£ 
The traveller, little versed in Grecian 
polifciQs^ but deep in the study of hur 
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man pd»s{(my altewMrtely sided witik 
^ach^ aii4 wi^ a certain ambigu^f 
^Kpressioiu, that fiattered the opinions. 
^ ha&i 'jvithout ever seeming, to <^ 
fo9e his own to -erther; Avhile he*smited 
a*' tht iHunan^ ^ntbiwiasm of the one* 
and 4ele<3ted4be4al:Tigi3ii^g spirit cf Ae 
^er. Mean time, he trembled lest 
4lie leamiftg tind cleverness t^f Ida 
should ^tray tfeemselvea in tfee course 
^the pdittieal discussion^lest an axiom 
fi^nld banish a grace, or an atgnment 
disfigure a feature. Genius, feoiinine 
genms, the oflfepring of warm feefmgs 
«jid iMTiMiatat fetncy, he adored in wo^ 
man, but at pedantry he shtiddered. 
He Was soon relieved from the h6pe of 
tbe one, from the fear of the other; 
feir Ida, silent, or engaged in playing^ 
i^ith her dove, or her brothers, spake 
in gentle whispers j and the english-. 
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ifitth> forming his estimate of femfff 
talents from thd brilKancjr which he 
adored in the French, and the clever- 
ness which he feared in the English, 
smiled at the idea whidi the ski^ple 
athenians entertained of a wfeman of 
genius >and, independent of her beauty, 
sawx>niy in the intelligent and aiiimat* 
ed countenance of Ida the vivacity 
of the Greeks axid the ndktU oCthe 
tecluse. 

The sun had now sunk in the Ent 
gia**-The archon aroi^, and led his 
guesti^ to the kio^k, whose light ^nd 
eastern architecture the englishman 
liad admir^ in the morning,^ a» he 
viewed it throtigh the rows of the 
trees:: it hung over, the gul|)h, and ad- 
mitted en every side the fresh gale of 
the oceati. Stamati pointed out to the 
stranger the views most interesting in 
the prospect, while the beautiful chil#- 

Dr5 
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X)f the archon gathered round 
thei^. father^ with all that graceful in-r 
dicatibn of fondness so natural to the: 
greeks, with whom parental authority 
is but the influence of an. ardent. affec- 
tion *• The boys played at his feet;, and 
Ida, kneeling on a cushion beside him^ 
her hands clasped in his, niade thQse. 
teijider and solicitous enquiries after his 
health which his delicate appearance 
seemed to sanction. Slaves now ap- 
peared, bearing on salvers a slight re^ 
past, which was {daced on the tripod' 
that filled Hm centre of the' kiosk; 
'mocha cc^ee of the highest flavour, 
sherbet that might have passed for ne- 
penthe, delicate caimac and cream, 
with the perfumed wines of Naxo% 
and the fragr^^nt malmsy of mount 
Ida, filled the bowl; while the archoa*s 

* See note (m). 
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sons, presentiiiig a faithful image of 
the train dC amour of other times, 
served round the delicious honey x)£ 
Hymettus; grapes newly gathered from 
the vineyard, and oranges, as yet un-^ 
wedded from the flowery branch that 
bore tbem» Fresh perfumes were, scat- 
tered on the air, and fresh aloes were 
burnt on the brazier, jto revive the hoo- 
kah of the archouw 

It was now that the character of the 
traveller, like the floWer of the arbor tris- 
tis, seemed to expand with the shades of 
evening. Intoxicated by thejtirhebreath- 
ed, animated by the wihe^ he quafed, 
enchanted by the objects he viqwedj the 
torpor of a first .surprise, of a pew borii 
admiration^ was banished.— A raaji of 
the worid, a man of pleasure, and a mto 
of talent! more master of the passions 
than of the heart, he blended in his 
maimer elegant , festivity, delicate pa- 



ti^gfrky refined ir^nyy aftd pdlii^ed 
address^ TTje winning smiley the ad- 
miring gfance^ the minute attention, 
the ridicule,, which amuses^ the present 
with the foUicfs <>t tte absent ^ 5«id the 
flattery^ which is always certain in its 
aim because always oldi<5pie m its ap- 
j^lication, were all his owni Every 
word tended to awak^n^ that Jove, or 
satisfy that passion, for pfeai^r^e hihe« 
tern to human nature^ and every equi- 
Toeai topression soothed the ^ible at 
which it secretly pmiited; Aware o£ 
the national ^^nity of the atheni^ms^. 
he. jsot^^, 4imi^st t^ &nv t^h^ 
sufSee he hod preserved^ from his aea? 
demie sl;ndies,Jbr ini^ances o£: the for* 
uQter splendor of Greece, the immber 
^ ks hem^y the beauty of its women, 
the geniui^of its artists, the wkdom of 
its philosc^f&^s s and, while he lavish* 
ed a boQndksyeidogittm on^theemn* 
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try iie then inhabited, he artfully, detail*^ 
* cd whatever was ueprehensibJ^ or lu^ 
dicrous m the manners and^custc)ll^ of 
those J^itiods^ where he had hithenta> 
resided 5^ white circumstances of ridi*- 
eule> images of whim, or anecdotes o£ 
humoitr, passed< rapidly before his- 
awakened fancy; ^nd, while be spoke- 
witfe ffiiency in a language the most 
Biustcal, the admiration he eso^ited^ 
became at once the r-e ward and stimut* 
liations of t^ose shining talents and' 
social qnal^iicatiiMis so artAiily and so-^ 
eminei^y displayed: 

Bttt' white his eye* appeared tmfix* 
ed as his thoughts,, its secret glance 
sought in the coiintenance of the 
young archondessa &^t^ the impression . 
lie had made Dn her mind The free- 
dom of fai^/ attitudes, her unguarded: 
|ooks^ and elpquent coontenadce, be* 
la^yed eyea more than the penetra^- 
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tion of the englishman could pursue 
or comprehend*^ At .first,, silent,, arid 
Wrapt ift ardent attention, her blushes 
and her smiles alone evinced her admi-i 
ration, till sometimes a few words,- 
timidly pronounced, seemed to assign 
a cause where the englishman had 
only dwelt on an effect. — Sometimes 
an idea full of attic finesse shewed 
by its delicate application,, that even 
his sallies were rather humorous than 

. witty ;: arid, niore than orice, a repartee 
full of simplicity, while it delighted, 

- intimidated, and sometimes preyented 
him from hazsu'ding another propos, 
dazzled by a playfulness of fkncy be 
sa little expected to me^t, and which 
he felt was even, superior to his own. 
But again she blushed> warS silent, knd 
resigned herself to the infantine and 
indolent manner, which peculiiarly cha*, 
racterised her air and gestures ; repose 
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iog her head on her father's knee, she 
caressed tbe^hand that played with her 
tresses, and, not unfrequently, a shade 
of th4;>ught passed her brow,, a? if, 
though gay and happy from nature, 
she was pensive, and reflective from 
habit. Mean time, the, goblet began 
to circulate with increasing freedom; 
the greeks, still intemperate and fond 
of drinking to excess, reverted to po- 
litical discussion, according to their 
usual custom when under the influence 
of inebriety *.. The grai^d seignior was 
deposed, the kisl^r aga beheaded, and 
the greeks restored to their former poli- 
tical consequence in Europe. 

Ida took a .hint of retreat, fropji 
the sparklirig eye and kindling vehe* 
rneni^ of her father and kiiisman. 
She arose, and, for a moment, turned 

See note (d).. 



her timid looks on tfe6 strttitger witlfe 
an eloquent glance, which seemed 
to arraign that intemperanoi^ which 
prevented her enjoying the society" 
of one whose conversation had afford^ 
ed her so^ much pIeasure.-^*Her glanc€^ 
was not lost, it wa» linderstood, it 
was fblt: the englishman also ar6se, 
lie ventured to take a hand,, which in^ 
stinetively recoiled from the pressure or 
his ; and, presenting her a turkish guit^ 
which lay on asopha, said, ^' In the re- 
gion of the graces,,where every thing 
arpund me recall the days of Pericles^ 
let nothing be wanting to complete the^ 
illusion. "-—Ida blushed her conscious*- ^ 
ness of the classical allusion, yet gently 
repulsed the instrument, and,; taking 
liet brothers by the hand, was^ retiring^, 
whenlier father exclaimed, >* Beloved 
of my soul, we cannot dispense with 
thy society: eome^ I pr*ythee, touch. 
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thtlywey i9i»d givfe me the swag tl^ 
father lovds*" . 

ida sent for/ bee lyue.-^t was a 
dimple mstrument^ faut of sufficient 
ootDpajss to Jissiat the ^voice, with ntt 
aocompamment.. •* I pr'yithfie, ardion*- 
dessa^,'' 8aul Stamatiy ^^ leit us have the 
damtmng little ode in which Sappho 
depiote tj» Yigilaace of her mother;;, 
i remembar you mdodiaed it iaefore^ 
xny hanishmenl;^" 

He presented her tite lyre: she^ 
timfed it, hut .with sonse Iskda besitft- 
tioQ, tiien ed:rack ^ few lowiDhardsi and 
oast iKMmd a tttnid gtam^e^^^She stmgs 
her voice was scarcely louder than ^ 
sigh, and her accomp.p»to>ent wais only 
aa toMnuonic chord, a^ept at intervals*.. 
It is mpposed that ^somtthing of the 
ancient gre^ <song i&stiUto be tracedi 
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in the popular airs of the modern athc^^ 
nians. 

Ida knew little of mnstc as a 
science^ but as a medium of sentiment^ 
she had made it her siudy; Ignorant 
of its materia! p&rt, its spirit was stiU 
her own; aiid^ unpractised in that inde« 
finite and rapid combination of sounds 
which plays on the sense, without 
readiing the soul^ she possessed that 
power which gives a specific and indi* 
vidual expression ;^ and, rendering an 
image or a sentiment in all its force, 
compelled the heart to Hear the voice 
of nature, rather than the ear to follow 
the intricagies of art^ 
' This was not the style of music on 
which the judgment of the englishman 
had been formed j but he thought the 
song,, like the songstress, was in a class 
by itself; and there was in its feeling, 
in its originality, a chafm which his. 
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Iieart and senses adcn6wledged> though 
he understood not the meants by which 
either had been touched. Hi^ apr 
plause was ^hat which a delicate mind 
delights to receive; it was registered ia 
his countenance^ it was eloquent in 
his silence. Ida pr,esented the lyre^to 
Stamati^ who sufig, at once, a little scor 
lieq or drinking song*> which he aci- 
companied with the artless and ua- 
skilfol manner of a greek, but which 
he sung like on^ who had resided in 
Italy. He ^as then, according to the 
custom at all modern greek festivals^ 
joined in a lyric catch by the archonjr 
and song and wine were still circulate 
ing when Ida, unobserved by all but 
the englishman, glided out of the kiosk, 
and appeared no mor^ d|iring the 
^ight. 

* See note (jv). 



It was ^d»i^ before tiie4iitafi^ 
j)emte greeks could be indwcfed ta^lfei^ 
^uish fefijoyments but itoo con^niad t* 
%bek isodai <jiara6ler» atld l«Dd:^ioU1^ 
jM'OpeQtity. TbeehgHsfamaiivWasfath^ 
tbe fguide thaa the coa^;pMilott ^of %hk 
felebribted Statoati^ wtia insisted tfettt 
lie shouM become his guest froto that 
night; a»d who ratiier decjJiimed thaa 
€onvfep!»d ©n the miseries of Jhs ttfrni^ 
try> its superiority over ev^y other m^ 
tkot^ the infidelity of Jumeli^. and the 
chdirms x>f his kinswM&aa. 

^ Chewwing, too ch^iftftijg Wa^ 
thou art ^all that m^meLn shCHiki hte>. 
loviely,^ tender, geatte, utid obedietttv 
iDtature in thee knows no riastrakt^ Utt-- 
turn iu thee knows tto ^veiity; thy 
voice is {>assion, and thy song i$ love^ 
in thee tfiere is no chiUing prejn<liee- 
to vanquish J in thee there are no rigid 
principles to e^couaterj thy mind i&. 



sqft an4 love^ £|6 thy persQaj ^<^ the 
gl^a,§W!? that; ai^mtrntes th}5 cveuy look, 
the HKloleiice th^t possesses thy «vtery! 
fepi^ty, ^ecl-^re the ob^t of thy hmtgi • 
*yhou,. thQ pftpiJ of ^ philosfiphep, ^ 
woman of strong mind, and capable of 
great exertion for thy captive country, 
«. banished friend 1 Ah> Ida! if either 
>are destined to be thy debtor, it is to 
the influence of thine eyes and not to 
the power of thy eloquence their gra* 
titude is due. Yet, whence that tran*- 
sient beam of bright intelligence that 
lights thy glance and points thy words? 
Whence that effusion of genius that> 
for a moment, dispels the infantine 
simplicity of thine air and manner? 
Whence that shade of pensive thought 
that clouds thy countenance, speaks a 
creation reflective as sensient? Oh!- 
*iis but the natural and exquisite sensi* 
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bility of thy nation, that betrays it^ 
influence even amidst the ignorance 
and error of slavery: — *tis but the 
delicate organization of the Greek, that 
gives the seeixung charm of mind te 
the Woman/' 



THE PROSpECTa 

The next day, the Englishman havihg 
sent his servants and horses to a khan« 
or tnrkish inn, became the guest of 
the hospitable Stamati, and no longer 
fixed a day for his departure from 
Athens. Stamati^ restless and agitated 
by the joy of an unexpected return to 
his connlfry and his friends, proposed 
that his guest should accompany him 
through the town; but, little occupied 
by ihe^ speculation of the antiquarian 
or the general views of the traveller, he 
was framing an excuse (under the plea 
of the istill existing confusion of the 
Bairam), when the archon Rosemeli 
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entered the kiosk where they^ wer^ 
taking their coiSee, 

With those mannas so natural in 
their elegance, and still so peculiar to 
the Athenians, he paid them the com- 
pliments of the morning, and mention- 
ed that the purport of his[ visit was to 
ia^it« tlM^ffik t<]^j5|i6|i4 %tt day at his 
houaer. *' It. is. the feis^tiyai of my p^pfl^; 
j^nt,*' s^d Iw, ^^aflld Iralyvays ceteh^afc^ ^ 
it ia, the ipi^st of th^ fri^ends J, m^stt 
pri^e.", St^swl^, , whQ had a thpunfand. 
^s|chCT*es vfi his head fof the mcwqniwg^, 
^^i^ysed. himself ti^, evenipg : tl^^e^; 
^ishroan, witfe ^ little h^s^^t^l^iot^ fl>j^^: 
<|op^e{^led his. joy, promised ai^ ?afJy. 
€rtteMd?^p^. Tlpe two greo^s tbei) s^Ui^d: 
fprth, tiyget^ex to th^ b^iyr,^or m^i'ilce^t; 
pj^cgi ^d.theeyigli;^iija[iii,^ under pfe^, 
te»<?jB of writii;v>i^^t^^s, rew^ip^d) be^, 

Ijiipifi. i^Hhoughthea^4ent; ^linaaj^^ of. 
* See ncH^ (qj. 
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Athens is tampered with the cool 
hveeze of the sea, and solitened % the 
«hade of its^ lofty mountains, tiie en- 
glishman fotmd in its warmth an excuse 
fbr again visiting the .delicious shades 
of the grove, to which a hapj)y-chai]K5e 
had already guided him* He dsdred 
riot thist hiin^elf with isuial^ziftg the 
pfedse views of this premeditated ram- 
Hcy but he resigned bis imagination to 
-the most boundless hopes. He again 
passed near the pill^s of the tenrple of 
Jupiter, and, gtvmg his horse to his 
servant, struck Jnto the same pAth lus 
had conducted htm the day before to 
the portico of the bath. Already its. 
marble column^, refiraotin| the sun- 
beams, gleamed through Ihe encircling 
trees; and now the giltilattioenwork.of 
' the adjoining apartment presents itself: 
his heart tlu(Sbs with: feverish viokaoe ; 
he pauses, smiling at the expess of his 

VOL. t. E 
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. uiiJQontrollable emotion. The sound 
of voices reach his ears: he approached 
the lattice-work, and again, availed him- 
self of his former ingenuity. Ida is 
seated on a little tripod in the centre 
qf the. room, her brothers are at her 
feet stringing zechinos ; while, from a 
Book she holds in her hand, she reads 
%o them a history of Greece composed 
with great simplicity in the Itali^n^ 
which she expounds to thenl in the 
vulgar greek when their ignorance of 
the language rendered translation ne- 
cessary*; her paramana is employed 
at a little distance with her distaff. The 
air, thjB countenance of the charming 
preceptress seemed to have changed 
with her avocation; her playful features 
were invested with the dignified solici- 
tude of maternity ; her reproof was but 
tender gravity ; her reward a more ten- 
f See note (r). 
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,4er kiss. She fascinated childish atten- 
tion >y lures thrown out to youthful 
fancy; and when she described to them 
a feat of heroism, to fix the idea in their 
mind by an image conveyed to their 
imaginatiqn, she offered to shew them 
the scene consecrated to its perfbrnni- 
^nce; and,,resmning her little slippers, 
and drawing down her veil, she ad- 
vanced to the portico with her pupils, 
followed by her paramana. 

So interesting, so touching was the 
cliaracter in which the greek girl now 
appeared, that tlie englishman almost 
blushed to feel a disappointment which 
a new^awakened feeling of admiration 
could not dispel. Purposely throwing 
himself in her way, he affected the most 
obvious confusion, when Ida perceived 
^im leaning against a pillar of the por- 
tico. The natural cliildren hailed him 
with delight; Ida, no less natural, scarce- 
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ly appeared less pleased; and the xjOtt- 
fufidan of her manner passed oflF with 
the bkish of surprise that accompanied 
it, and the reserve of sechision gave 
way by degrees t<) tlie frankness, the 
ndiveti ^f an ingenuous and cordial 
natul'e* ^ The shade of tlie portico,*'' 
she said, " is cool and pleasant, let us 
not distui»b you." — ^ The shade of the 
portico is cool and pleasant," he return- 
ed, ^* but to be permitted to accompa- 
ny you would be pleasanter still."—'* It 
is to that mount which forms ^ part of 
the acdivityof Hymettus we are goings 
its prospect is extensive, and I would 
point out to my brothers the ruins of the 
monument raised to the memory of the 
virtuous Herodus by the gratitude of his 
k^onipBtriots*.'^— " Allow to me thus, 
also, the bappfoi^ss of becommg your 
^ Near tbe Btadium. See Spon's IVavels into 
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ini^il. Every thiag ia yo^r CQuntrj 
awakens curiosity and ms|\irefiL)uter^5t > 
the miodj, rushing back tbirougfe^^a^e,^ 
dwells cm the events^ that coi3i^titute4 
the glory of Athens, aj^d the imagin^^ 
tion eagerly seeks to identify, ih^ sp<jt 
where Demosthenes I>araAgue(3l, o^ 
Pericles commanded.''— '^ If suc^/.^ 
exclaiojed Ida, p^sioij^tely, ** if jsuch 
be the interest felt by ^ strcvoger^j wbat 
must tkey feel whq, ,|iora and reared 
amidst the wreck of their cpuntry's 
^atne8s> behold ia the multitude of 
its splBitdid ruins the testimp|?j^,pf ifc| 
former, glory; behol^ ixvlh^ ^l^vVrycrf 
ks people the proof of its.exi^j:|ng mu 
«eryr ^_: : ; /< 

There was an energy in the maui^ 
mer oTthis speech more than in it^ 
matter that amazed the eqgjishniap^ 
Thechord of enthusiasm th^s awakened; 
he attempted to. perpetrate its vibra- 
tbuj and,, as they proceeded oa their 
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way, i^ometimes with affected, som€- 
times with real, ignorance he continu- 
ed to propose questions, which Ida, ani- 
mated by, the desire of satisfying his 
curiosity, and by the national vanity 
iof extollinig her country, replied to with 
earnest simplicity, or with eloquent 
enthusiastn. 

They had now reached the sum- 
mit of the mount; and the en- 
glishman, either feigning' or feeling 
the liveHclst admiration at the scenes 
which Spread around him, broke forth 
in rapturous exclamiations of deligtit. 
^e' elated Ida, charmed by a sympa- 
thy so little expected, exclaimed, '* Oh ! 
to feel all the interest of athenian 
scenery one should be born ah athe- 
iiiah citizen ; fancy should receive its 
glow from national sensibility, and 
we should feel for the country we ad* 
mire r* Then, pointing to the south, 
she added, «* Behead that beautiful and 
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fertile plain, it is the plain of Mesogia: 
you perceive it is scattered with poor 
and wretched village^^ it is from huts 
such as those that the enslaved athe- 
uians contemplate the nionuments of 
their ancestors' glory.* Oh ! happy are 
t^ey whose ignorailce is umllumined 
by education j and who, toiling for daily 
subsistence, make no estimate of the 
present by the brilliant recollections of 
the past, or gloomy fears of the futurel" 
She paused abruptly, and blushed for 
the digression into which fancy and 
ieeling had seduced her j as such hei\ 
auditor had considered it. 
e ^^ She is a charming visionary ;" he 
exclaimed^ " her mind is stored with 
images of classic interest, and her heart. 
is witness to circumstances of national 
grievance; this is the true patriotism of 
woman." He then pointed to the 
summit of Hyraettus, and remarked the 
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beautiful effect of those thick masses of 
clouds^ of shining whiteness, which ho« 
ver around its brow. **^The vapoiirs of 
Hymettus," she replied with a smile, 
'* afford endless omens to the supersti- 
tion of the modern as of the ancient 
greeks. Interesting mountain! Who 
can contemplate your flowery summit 
with indifference ! With what interest , 
fancy endeavours to ascertain th(B site 
where once tjie thicket bloomed that 
sheltered the tender Rrocrisj where 
once the pure streams flowed which 
refreshed the wretched Cephalus. Be* 
liold, where the sun-beam gleams on the 
distant spire of St. Cypriani; it is the 
spot tradition has consecrated to theii* 
sorrows and their loves,'*—-" Their sor- 
rows and their loves!'* repeated the 
englishman, fixing his eyes on the face 
of Ida : ** Why, oh ! why should that 
connection be almost always insepa- 
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rable 1" Ida fastened her eyes on the 
earth ; the mutable colour of her cheek 
changed its hue; the pure and vestal 
expression of her countenance seemecl' 
to condemn ihe ardour of her feelings s, 
she blushed, that the love which, spok^ 
in her languid eye should have found 
an existence on her modest lip; Sh^ 
could not support the admiring ga«:e 
of the englishmaa; and she endeavour- 
ed to relieve her confujfion by tMrning 
kis attention to different figures Qf 
the scenery.-— 

•* You perceive^!* she 'coi:itinued^ 
*^ near the loot of th^ greater Hym^ttw 
tbe ruins ^ a> fountain, wbi^ stills pre- 
serves the memory of the be^utiiiil Qhh 
Urhoe^. to Mdiom* it was dedicated; aip^ b, 
little more to the nortiveven at this dis- 
tance, you may bdiold the taste mA 
.mj^lUGgence of the first conqueror? of 
Giteece in the fragments of th^t nobte 
%5 
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iaqdeduct, which owed its existence to 
Adrian^ and the liberality of his succes- 
sor. Ah ! the monument^ which the con- 
queror erects/ but marks the period of 
degradation to the conquered ; but it is 
there the eye and the heart of an atheni- 
an find relief/* And she directed the ob- 
servation of the englishman to the hill 
of the Acropolis, wbich^ brightened by 
the lustre of the meridian sun, rOse in 
full prospect on their gaze,— ^^^ Behold T' 
she excl^med with enthusiasm^ '^ a spot 
sacred to the divinity of atheniaii genius 
and atheiiian valour, which was once 
filled with monuments of athenian 
glory> ifnd displayed within its limits 
all that the opulence, the art, or h€s 
roism of greece could effect*, ia spite 
of the depredations of time, and bar-^ 
"barous conquerors! How splendid^ 

* It was d^otibed io fifteen UoAs bjr He&odcK 

fui. • 
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how beautiful, are the columns of that 
Partl>enon, which once contained the 
divinest effort of the genius of Phydi- 
as* ! while to the north of this master- 
piece of grecian architecture, part of 
that beautiful doric temple is still visible 
whicli the statues of the fair and virtu- 
ous daughter of Erectheus adorned^ 
You perceive also the temple of Victp- 
Fy,^ so conspicuous for the whiteness of 
its marble, and where thegolden shield 
of conquest was so often suspended by 
the hand of the laurelled conqueror •'* 
<* And that edifice which spreads to 
the west?'^ demanded the englishman. 
^' Was erected ta the heroes of Mara« 
tboD» and Is worth your particular at« 
tention. On the frieze of the fa5ade 
the feats of Theseus (to^ whom the 
.temjde was dedicated) are represented 

* tbe ivovjr sUtue •fMioerva^ 
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in bas-relief, and with an exquisite 
delicacy o£ workmanship, that 8^tt(5st»^ 
and sanctions all that has been said of 
the perfection to which the arts were 
once brought in this now desolated 
and enslaved country: that beautiful 
temple is now converted into a greefc 
church." 

** If an enjoyment of fancy could 
silence a ffeeling of the heart,^ \5aid the 
englishman, *^ we should scarcely re- 
gret the traces of turkish power which' 
surround your sacred Acropolis ; be^ 
hold that tUrfcish cemetary which 
hangs on its^ rugged 'brow 5 the high 
pointed minaret of that little mo^ue > 
And the drooping cypress, which spreads 
its grey foliage around it."-r-" Yes, it 
iseharming,*' replied the greek, writb 
emotion. ^ Alas \ how oflen hare I ' 
gazed on it amidst the purple shadows 
of evening, the grey mists of the dawn V^ 
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She sighed. profoundly^ and, fora mo^^ 
ment, paused ;. then added : *' But, ex-^ 
teiid your eye to that aspect of the 
Acropolis whidv opposes itself to Hy- 
mettttS'i it is the site of/thb theatre 
of Bacchu^, and is still sacred to ther 
memory of Eschylua, of Eiwipides, and 
Sophocles, whose statues were placed 
^re. What an exquwte sensibility, 
to^ genius did the atbenians possess^ 
when the gratitude of a nation erected 
statues. tOv its divinity, and placed the 
images of their bards in. the tenopleis o£ 
their gods !" Then,, after a long pause> 
while lier eye beamed brighter, het 
cheek flushed waKmer, and bU the fire 
of enthusiasm and sensibility iUumi^ 
Hated her expressive £md beautiful 
eouatenancei she turned her eyes 
froia the interesting objects that l^d 
fescinated^ their gaze ; with a gentle 
9igh> seined to recover herself from 
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the warm dreams of national pride f 
and, raismg her timid glance, with all. 
the habitual modesty of her manner, 
to the face of the englishman^ she said^ 
smilingly, *^ I weary you, and the suft 
is becoming too ardent; let us seek 
the shade j6( the grove." The english* 
man made no reply ; he dared not ha- 
zard the expression of feelings wbii*h. 
were confused and overwhelming. He 
ffeared by a word, by a look, to dissi^ 
pate a bewitching confidence, winch 
was every moment vanquishing, ha- 
bitual timidity ; and he silently offered 
her his arm as they d^cended the 
mount. She took it without hesitation ; 
till observing^ the. cautious and timid, 
descent of her nurse, she exclaimed, 
with tenderness, '* Pray, assist my poor 
paramana !'' and flew down the mount 
with her brothers, who had hitherto 
hung upon her words with ardent at^ 
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t^htion. The ehgltshmaa smiled at 
his situation^ as he supported the arm 
of the feeble and unwieldy matron. 

When he reached the bottom of the 
hill, Ida ivas already seated beneath an 
olive tree; the boys had thrown them- 
selves on the grass at a little distance ; 
and the paramana, always,watcfafulan4 
vigilant, placed herself within a prudent 
view of her charming nursling. The 
englishman took his place beside Ida. 
Not a beam could penetrate the foliage 
that canopied their heads; but the 
faint gale that blew from the sea, and 
mingled its sigh with the delicious 
emanations of the orange*flower and 
laurel-ro5e, played .amidst its leaves, 
and ai once cooled and perfumed the 
ardour of the atmosphere. The languid 
eye. of the athenian seemed half to 
close beneath the oppressive softness of 
the aic 5 the bloom of her cheek was 
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less vivid; and an inclination tafndb«» 
fent repose breathed round her. The 
imagitiation of the englishman' waasr 
eloquent, hut his voice seemed to deny 
all expression to bis. feelings : he en- 
deavoured to lull the rapid pulsation, 
of his heart; he aighed pr(^oandly,. 
and passed his hand across, his throb^ 
bing brow. Ida had phwrved the nio- 
€on. *^ You ve not well,'' she ofc- 
elaimed with sol jcitnde; " you^ are mafe 
able to support ^e ardour o£a climate 
wliich is^to ussedeflightfttl/V ***Qh,.pac- 
€km.me;:your clknate, like some of tiie 
creatures whom it farmjs> is. but too de- 
lighfful, but loo dangerously it de- 
prives the mind* of enei^,, k^depmes^ 
tile faculties of power: but we breatlius 
anew existence iu its delicious tem* 
perature; a finer zest of enjoyment 
is given to the senses; a^m^e ddicate 
vivacity is commumaited to :tfae imz^ 
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gination; capabilities of pleasure 
seem to multiply around us; and if 
the thou^ts become more sfiiiritual* 
izedy the feelings are not the less'ar* 
dent, the fancy less glowing."^— ^^ It is^ 
thus I often feel,^ returned Ida, with 
simplicity; *^ a mere creature of thd 
atmosphere^ my enjoyments are re^ 
gulated by a sun-beam or a clouds 
In a moment cool and soft «cS this> de^^^ 
lighted with existence alone, X sigh ta 
communicate to every thing around 
me the pure and lively happiness I 
royselt experience/'—** You, Ida f ta 
communicate the happiness you feel^ 
do you also sigh to assuage the suffeiw 
ings you excite?" The insinuating en* 
glishman kissed tho drapery of her 
veil as he spoke, and concealed hi4 
fece in its folds. *^ It is ^ crime of 
which I am innocent," she replied j^ 
** if my life hat not been us^ful^ jjt baj; 



\ 
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been at least guileless."—" Jt shouM 
have been blissful P* added the ^glish- 
man, passionately^ " At one peHod it 
was," returned Ida with animation, 
while a deep blush suflhsed her hce. 
*^ And at what period was that?" de- 
manded tlie englishman, thrown off 
his guard by the dangerous softness of 
her manner: " Was it in such a mo- 
ment as this I Was it when youth, and 
love, and fancyj in these 4eliciou« 
(bade^ where we now- r€^a86>, amidst 
the intoxicating atmosphere which we 
now respire ?'*-^*^ It matters not when, 
pr whercy" interrupted Ida, rising in 
imitation, *^ since it is fled for ever:" 
and, averting her countenance from the 
englishman, she approached tlie child- 
ren, as if to sooth jier feelings by con- 
templating their innocent calm, as^ 
wearied and oppressed by the heat» 
tk^y. ^lumbered on the grass,. She 



stooped to kiss^ their ^iowing brows; 
and having brought forward the 
branches of a plantain tree to shade 
th^m as they stept, she rel&rned to 
the amazed, the disappointed, but 
more-than-ever enat»o(iPed english- 
man. Innocence and pleasure had 
£(gain diffused theh' sweet expression 
over her countenance. She seated her- 
self/and the englishman fearing nothJhg 
so much as to banish her fr<>m his side, 
sought to win her attention by prafi&* 
ing the beauty of her brothers. " They 
are perfect loves !'\ he exclaimed, 
'* siiich loves as Praxiteles produced, 
and Alcman drew."-— ** Of all the ge- 
nealogists of love," said Ida, smiling, 
•* Alcihan was siirely the truest ; since 
he traces his existence to ZephjTUs 
and Flora; and a sigh and a rose gave 
birth to the most mutable and charm* 
ing of the godsv"--^** AH \ is love tlim' 
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with you the most charming and 
least permanent of passions? imd, ohF 
Ida, speak you in both instances* 
as you fancy, or as you feel? Has a> 
tender vision of an ideal k>ver warmed: 
your ^ream^L c^ have you loved, been- 
faithless; or betrayed J" He fixed his. 
'«»arching eye oa the fetce of -the a^he- 
nian. Her whole soul seemed to fuslii 
to her coimtenance ; its expression was^ 
atro«gr»^ v^riabtek and etoquenjt;: her. 
cheek blushed and pafe^ in tjie same* 
moment ; the fire qi her eye,, now dis- 
solved in languor, now saddening into^ 
tears^ ^rwi npw smiling pa[:oudly thronglu 
tbe impulsive testimonies of her weak- 
ness,, seemell tasay,, « Love is tlie xaQs% 
delightful bijt mc^rt unstable ff the: 
p^^si^ns. Woman is created to feel it 
m all its sweets Mid dread extremes; 
^be has no resource against its tyran* 
^^,>ut in that delicacy ^f scjntinj^entj. 
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%hich at once enables her to exalt its 
blisses, and triumph over its vicissi* 
tildes ; to cherish its joys in the hour 
of mtsitual sympathy, but to limit the 
duration of its feelings the moment 
"When that sympathy is no more?* 
Then, gently waving her head as she 
averted it from the gaze of her com- 
panion, she half suppressed a sig-h, and 
tJrew her Veil over her foce. So per* 
fectly had her counteiiance imaged the 
successive emotions as they rose In her 
soul that tlie englishman believed him- 
self possessed of her secret j believed 
the innocence of the ^recluse had not 
secured the feelings of thcAVoman, and 
•encouraged rathet than intimidated 
by the conviction mentaHy observed^ 
accoi-ding to an axiom in his code of 
gallantry, ^ It is* easier to' find a wo* 
tnan who has n6Ver loved, than one 
who can love but onc^/ While as the 
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interest slie excited assumed a freer 
character, that admiration the delicate 
reserve, the innocent purity, of her 
manners bad at fin^t awakened lost its 
sentiment of awful respect; and the 
spiritual loveliness, the ideal beauty 
which h^d at first charmed his imagina- 
tion, gave way to an interest of a less re- 
fined nature, at once more consonant to 
the laxity of his principles, the habits of 
his life, and the ardour of his feelings. 

A pause of many minutes en- 
sued to that question to which the 
eloquent looks of Ida had replied. 
Lost in pensive thought^ her attitude 
l^alf recumbent, she supported her head 
on her left arm, her right was thrown 
on the grass; her downc^t eye wai^ 
.•dewed with a, tear, and a glimpse of her 
profile vvas visible through the disprder 
of her i^eil. Again that beautiful cha- 
racter ^ of coui^tenance, that pliant 
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^acfe of figure, whioJi had captivated 
his fancy tl>e precieding day, presented 
itself to his view. He took the hand 
whose whiteness was rendered so corr- 
spicuous by the verdure on which it 
reposed. *^ You resemble," said he, 
" ^at this moment a creature, who, un- 
suspectingly, unknowingly, has fixed 
the destiny of one whose heart v^as 
formed Tor love, and whose life has 
been its victim. Disease of mind, and 
something of classic curiosity, drove him 
to Athens : he sought for instruction, 
and those who could have bestowed it 
added not to the benefit that charm 
his sickly feelings called for ; he sought 
amusement, but savage rites of super- 
stition opposed his wishes. Disgusted, 
he meditated an imirtediate departure, 
wlien chance conducted him to the 
contemplation of an object imaged 
eternally in his heart, in his fancy, in 



hii^ brain! It was a WDman> yo^Hg 
5and l>eatitifor, glowiog in the «weet re* 
pose whtcli the refreshing luxury 6f 
the batb. precedes. She slept ; but, ohl 
in her countenance what capacity of 
^xpresfijion, what an obviotfs indication 
x)f a heart alive to the greatest^ ssus- 
ceptible of the tenderest^ emotions 1 
Her recumbient form was indeed that 
?of Mahomet's hourij but her dream 
seemed the souUborn vision of a Les^ 
bian Sappho?' *^ Ahl" interrapted Ida, 
*' it was my cousin ^aphyra Peroiilt.'* 
** Noj'V returned' the englishman, *^ it 
was her cousin, IdaRosemeli." — " And 
the person?'' demanded Ida eagerly^ 
and covered with confusion, — ^** Was 
be, Ida> who now seeks the misery of^ 
life in tlie enjoyment of a moment. 
Oh, Ida 1 pardon the temerity of an . 
imprudent, who already expiates.liis 
folly by his experience of its fatal con- 
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sequence; but the h(>ur> the ^rdefii 
hour, that dpove me to the ^ade of 
your grove, the beauty of the portico 
it sheltered, the terrfptiug fragility of 
the £N>wers that screened the couch of 
.your repose; my charmhig, my dan- 
gerous friend, reprove me not for my 
temerity, but give me your applause 
for a $elf-denial more than human ;for 
Ida, X did but gaze, adore, and fled ! 
But still my heart, my imagination, 
again sought the new-formed idol of 
their worship, and pretence was not 
wanting^ chance was not unfavourable. 
The spell of my detention is hfd from 
the world; 'tis not the works of Pliadias 
that will now detain riie in Athens; 'tis 
that which formed the inspiration of 
his genius, 'tis that which, in giving him 
a model for divinity, . caused the deity 
it repre^nted to be forgotten. " 

He ceased: Idjk betrayed not in her 
vot. I. F 
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countenance what passed ^within her 
mind ; for she had drawn her veil more 
closely round hen She arose in silence; 
she pulled a flowering branch of the 
agnus-castus, and gently touched her 
brothers' cheek. They awakened ; she 
caressed theiti : they were joined by the 
paramana^ who busily arranged their 
tunics, and the folds of Ida's robe. The 
picturesque group spoke to each other 
in the vulgar gre^^ Ida, and her new 
friend, had hitherto conversed in pure 
Italian, At,that moment the^archon and 
another greek approached them j he 
welcomed the englishman with cordia- 
Uty, and invited him to take the bath 
before they dined : the children joined 
tlieir father, and the archondessa and 
her paramana returned towards the 
house. The englishman pursued her 
figure with his looks; a thousand vague 
ideas fluctuated in his mind ; and he 
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ii^ith difficulty replied to the atteti* 
tions Which were lavished on him by 
the courtesy of his host. 

The table of the archon Rosemetli 
displayed all the luxurious delicacies 
^he mountains and shores erf Attica pro- 
duce. The gatoe> the fish, the fruits, 
were exquisitej the wines were racy 
and perfumed* ; alid traces of his con^ 
nection with an english family were 
visible in the comfort and regimie of 
the entertaiKiment: but the banquet 
was hot sweetened by woman*s smile, 
the goblet sparkled not to the reflec- 
tion of woman's glance j and the en- 
glishman (though alive to every species 
ef the savolr "vivre) praised, without 
enjoying, the luxuries which were 
spread before him. He was scarcely 
struck by the phlegmatic taciturnity of 
a tiirk, who listened to tjie garrulojis 
* See note (s)* 
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details of an ' 6ld gi^ek ephore with ait' 
eiAaastless patience, or amused by the 
affected virtu of a yoiing fihench con- 
sul,- who disputed on the order <Jf the 
jiortico Poikili with a travelling anti- 
quarian. He thought the gaiety of 
Stamati annoying, and the athenian 
Courtesies of his host intrusive. The re- 
past at last finished, and he thought 
6nly oftda. 

And now the sound of the tym- 
panum, the dduWe-pipe, and viol 
was heard* in the adjoining vestibule. 
A company of buffoons and dancers, 
whom the Bairam had brought to 
Athens, were announced; and the rest- 
less greeks, always eager for change of 
plac6 imd dis^pation of mind, rushed 
Co the vestibule. The englishman 
sought a higher gratification with equal 
anxiety; and again the form of Ida was 
restored to his seardung eyes: she ap- 
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peared in the painted i^om *ftfchf 1^ ' 
from the vestibule to her gymnasiuBo^ 
reclined on an ottoman* Her arm was 
thrown round the neck of ayoung.per^ 
son who greatly resembled her, and 
who wanted only the fire, the intelli- 
gence of her countenance to be equaU 
ly iovdy. Theliarmony of their forms, 
the ease, the grace, thelbeauty of their 
attitudes and drapery gave them the 
appearance of nymphs, which poetry 
baa visioned, and sculpture finely ma« 
delted* Two female attendants ^ stood 
behind them^ the one held. a, small cas? 
ket, which usually contain the jewels of 
the greek women when they visit; the 
other supported a gilt ewer, from which 
she had sprinkled the apartment with: 
rose waten The paramana with diSi-^ 

' r * S€enotQ(t)> , ^ ^ 
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'; Viilty B^Ietf tteeboys, whose solicitude 
for the commencement ef the revels 
was pictured V in their countenances j 
and the slaves and domestics of the ar- 
chpn were endeavouring to catch a 
glimpse of the performance from be- 
hind the pillws of the portico and 
the doors of the vestibule. 

The englishman at last arrested the 
eyes: he so anxiously sought ; their 
glance, timid and abashed^ were in* 
fitantly withdrawn, and fixed on the 
earth: ;a soft confusion overspread her 
countenance, but it was still the deli-> 
bate emotioid of modesty, not of dis«r 
pleasure. Her companion observed 
the stranger^ and, with her eyes etill 
fixed on hiiP) whispered Ida. — Ida 
mailed^ and raised her glance : the en^ 
glishman met the smile aud the glance 
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that accompanied it, and was in a mo- 
ment at her side* 

" It is my cousin, the archondessa 
Zaphyra Perouli,** said she, '* who 
wishes to be known to you.'* The en- 
glishman bowed hi* sense of the dis- 
tinction, but, as the arcliondessa only 
spoke tlie vulgar greek and lingua 
Jirinccr, his conversation w^s of neces- 
sity confined to Ida^ While the at- 
tention of her kinswoman became in- 
tensively rivetted on the pantomimic 
danccj which was now begun with some 
degree of grotesque- humour and agl* 
Kty^ observationa on- the entertaiu- 
sient (in whidi Ida> with alttheras- 
ceptibilrty of youth to pleasure, soon 
hecame interested) precluded the coni^ 
versation of the englishman. He spoke 
of the entertainments of his own coun- 
try^ and described in glowing terms the 
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imited effect of poetry, rimsic, and 
paintiogv of just declamation^ splendid 
costume, and brilliant lights. 

The attention of the archondessa 
was withdrawn from the dancers only 
to be rivetted more ardently on him. 
Her eyes found nq charm like that 
splendid imagery he conveyed to her 
fancy; and, laying her hand impulsively 
on bis, ^he exclaimed, with all the 
«^ifr^/f that distinguished her. m^nners> 
^,Ah! how cultivated roust be yo^ 
taste, how barbarous must ^Qurs apr 
pearT' The englishman imprisoned 
the hand. thus so innocently davote^ tq 
him J it struggled in vain: the brow of 
Id^ became slightly shaded^ yet itjf 
gentle severity was scarcely deepeQe4 
to a frown : her cheek crimsoned, and 
Jier tm;iic trembled to the increased 
throb of her bosom. «* Lov^i^st^ of 
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human beings C' murmured the engKsh* 
man, '^ one moment of indulgence, one 
moment of pity, and then I have done* 
for ever. Let me for an insrtant hlaey 
this hand reposes in mine in perfe(^ 
confidence, let me for an instant think 
your attention voluntery . Oh ! Ida, I 
shall leave you, and on eai*^ I shall 
find nothing that resembles you ; but 
I shall leave you resentful and ofi'end* 
ed, and my misery will be supreme. 
Yet while I remain in your interest- 
ing country, drive me not from your 
presence, put my forbearance again to 
the test^ and punisL me by withdraw* 
ing your confidence if I again betray 
iua* Hfe then voluntarily released her ; 
hand, and joined the archon, while Sta^ 
mati took his pFace beside hijkcharming^ 
kinswoman. 

The dancers had now wearied the 
spectators s the archon and his guests 
f^5 
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mourned to the kiosk to partake of 
the pleasures of the hookah, and to^ 
drink coffee and sherbet. The womenv 
acconipanied by the children, retired" 
to the g3m(masium. ^ 



THE EPICUREANS. 

Neither the topography of Livadia, 
the ruins of Athens, nor the state of 
society in the tiirkish provinces, aftbrd- 
ed to the mind of the english traveller 
that interesting subject .of analysis and 
observation which he. f6uh3f)4ii the 
character and person of the archon's^ 
daughter, tie returned to the fioase 
of Stamatiy and a thousand recpllec-' 
tfons of Ida accompanied him; he bad 
not yet discovered from her conversa^ 
tion a single trait of mind th4t' Aid 
not harmonize with ihe deltgfat)bl soft-'"^ 
jlessof her air and person/ or that re** 
spbnded to the lepnUilidn lA^ /had* 
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gath^d itt her own country as a pear- 
son d great mental endowment^ exer* 
tionvof conduct^ and energy of cha» 
racter. 

He naturally supposed that that 
reputation had found its relirf in the 
profound ignorance and devoted indo« 
lenee of her cpuntrywom^qj and th^t» 
tlioc^h opposed to the inanity met 
with m ^ turl^ish h^enii or the nrm^ 
telHgent niweU of a greets gymp*- 
snm3 tl^ acq:M[«<pl|9haients pf Ida. 
B^ust apH^ ^thwre tJi^e levcil ^f $e^f^ 
rat atxjuireiwei^t, ia Athens, they WjonJii; 
b^ dgpmf?^ far tieneath k in the pDK 
lishe4c!^%firf^*ip<»re:j^ qown^^ 

-t^rJp }tk ^iif }^ Mom^^n^wkifik 
she ^^i&{a^y^4 4HrWg ^^^ rawhte*: 
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sti:eagth:of miud^ op severity of* pria^. 
^ptes; and though h^r acquirementSj, 
iielatively considered, astonished and 
delighted him, tfaey dissipated no hope^i 
t^ey raided no ob3tacle; and he still, 
found in the archoqdessa all he wisli*. 
ed 10 th^ wpaeian and ei^pected in the 
greet 

But he pepceivedi^ tftat weii witb^ 
theisimplicity of a ch^iTacter so ardent 
and so naif, siome^i^ of d^licat$ ma^^ 
i;iagement was necess^yi aue^qui^ite 
sensibility of j^ul wa^ eternally he*^ 
U^^d in the fire pf her eye^ in the, 
niutahiUty of )^r comp^:^^P| ii^ th(^ 
^thusiasQn of her lo^uer^, Vk thp tgr^ 
^& and oarei^ng al^emtioixs she lavi$hr 
ed <>a her father, her brothers, her pa^ 
ramapa^ and evei^ m h^r «iode c^ r^ 
ceiving the oblique testimooief; of bis^ 
qwja iii«dio«9 bgmage, Ruv that fen- 
aytiii% if^t^ WN5 HjigH% 
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prove the most dangerous, the most 
seductive lure to her innocence, wouW 
also, from its sensitive delicacy, become 
her protection, if his condtict was not 
commensurate in its finesse to the rcK 
mantic refinement of hir feelings. He 
believed, with ihe vanity of a man 
whom success had inflated, that the 
^modest reserve with whidi his decla^* 
rations had' beett received, arose less^ 
Urom their being disapproved than that 
(Shey were too prematurely and to<k 
Unguardedly made to be acknowledge 
4id with that pleasure they- secretly 
communicated ; and he determined^ 
that the dxperien^he had obtained in 
the hours he had already passed with 
the susceptible greek, shonld be the 
guide of his future conduct with the 
cautious woman. 

• For two daysr he avoided the house 
«f the archon, and gave hiriisetf up 
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Willi real cwiiMntyy and seeming en- 
thusiasm, to visiting the beautiful 
Fuins .wilh which Athens abounds* 
The frepdi consul overwhelmed hiitt 
with attaitioop; the travelling anti^ 
quarian, anxious to obtain a witness 
of hif profottud erudition, was his 
constant associate ;^ and his Wain was 
confused, his mind distracted, by terms: 
of art and observations el h)^>ereriii- 
cmn. r The orders of architecture wertf^ 
traced froi^ the egyptian pyramid tor 
the tuscan column^ ardkkects were 
numbered, from Dorus o£ Achaia to* 
Pai^dio; and muiules, metopes^ tri-; 
glyphs^ and dentiles were talked c^, 
tUl no.'Other words seemed registered h» 
his weAried:memory.— Here the opi--- 
nion } of Vitiuvtus . on the difference 
between the Corinthian and the lonid 
ni^as detailed with accuracy^ ther^the^ 
aiguments, of> Firanesi on the volutie: 
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waadetd^ed to be ^oneckm; tbe ma* 
clal€B of Col^Bwis were ieuscQrtai^ed ; the 
mmtttes of ^npiuybg were jreckiMed ; and 
sentimentd 0f ta^te w©ffr>eTtery urliena 
regulated by laWs oCippometrjr m«4^ 
priociplea of art. The engU^maa^ 
aigiied, and tbottgbl of I^ and her dcs 
scriptio0»,. where nxiral.mterail was" 
wA for a mome^it lo^t iii tecbiiic ob* 
seryatian> aad where so miicb $^ntir 
mwk md «Q Bltle pedantry bad beoi^ 
^pfeiyed. . . ' . 

^ .The abaeseeof two days now )E^em« 
%A liife «tfa€ psivafti<m8 of so many ages, 
and h^ was ^^eparuig^ to^rewardcbi#sel£^^ 
impdstd: i^stfi^Bt whea tiie arcboi» w^ijh \ 
ed OK h&nt to kbide hb absence^ ^lod to ^ 
reqew' bis faosq^itable wifih^s that lie 
WKmUleoBsididr his boiMe as hitowiii- 
fhe^tajentfty the mannep» the fllitterji^ 
of the englt^bman, had seized oa iXt 
tha i^ble^ pokiis of bia^ weids byl 
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subtler cbaracter J an4 he urged \i\s iHf 
vit^tiQ^ with > ppr^ial sincerity hi? 
new and insidioii^ ^iend; determine^ 
should pot hP unavailing, 

Again, the englisfapi^n sought and 
was received into the gymnasium jctf 
the archojni'§i Iqve^ family. He eame 
loaded vrith trlrik^fs fw the /childreu^ 
with prefiSents to the pairamiafiBy and 
such tfi^utej^ to t\ii tv^ste and tafeuts 
of Ida as ^ few frfencb and e»gH$h 
authors nnd some Ititimn muskr affordi* 
ed. Every slave, everj servant of the 
liQUse, partook ^f hia Wunty; and^ fe- 
lievtng t&at a^ appUcatipn^^to th0 s0f 
int^«$t was the impedium to the goodr 
MfiU of itoaQkipd, be redueed bis theory 
\q pra^ic^l e^p^rim^pt, ^nd beheld 
liimself in its r^siilt fi^rro^nded by 
friends. He bad speculated deeply 
oji the probablQ reception he should 
meet ivith from Id^s but he foundj^ 
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that though not eqii^l to bis wishes, it 
at least surpassed his hopes : — he was 
welcomed ivith a blush and a smile; 
aiTd his adoption of a manner at once 
respectful and familiar, dissipated tlie 
littJe shadows of reserve with which 
an apparent bashful consciousness at 
iirst clouded her air and (Conduct. He 
foun^l her in her g3annasium, sur- 
rounded, as u#ual, by her domestic 
circle aiid engaged in making a dr^w* 
ing irom^ the fragment of a beautiful 
metope, which represented the battle 
<f£tX\e Centaun^ and Lapithes,^ at the 
nuptials of I^rithouis^ and Hippoda* 
Biiaf. *f Another taldttt!'* exdaimed 
the englishman^ seating himself beside 
her. " It was that in\ which Ihe friend 

who* educated me ^celled/'Bhe itepltedi 

. . ' - ' . '' * 

* The metope here alluded t(v is now in fbtr 
^8c«(ion of Use terl <}f Blgim 
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** it was that which circumstances and 
the scenes by which I am surrounded 
almost forced^upon .my acquisition*** 
*^ Charming t&lent^ and interesting 
Scenes}" exclaimed the englishman; 
" Oh J why shouI4 their description^ 
why shofild tlieif eulogitoa ever flow 
from other lips than those which 6rst 
gave them to my fmaginalion with sa 
laaany charms of moral and poetic in* 
ferest?*^ He then, delicately alluding 
to the descriptive powers she had dis^ 
played on the mount, reverted to the 
persons with whom he had visited the 
i^ins of Athens for the two last days; 
imitating their manners with matchless 
powers of mimicry, giving to his de- 
tail of their respective peculiarities 
the most (udierous air, and betraying 
his passion for the ridiculous with 
au influence so epidemic that even 
Ida caught the infection; and while 
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ber ready smiles and playful laugfi 
evinced the amusement his admirable 
caricatures pro4uced» a few ppinted 
sallies of delicate humQur escaped her 
lipsj, and betrayed her but too sensible 
to * every sense of things/ " But/' 
said the englishman, as, he concluded 
his description^ " while I permitted 
them to lead me to the facade of 
AtigustuSy to harangue me in the Toui: 
di V^to» and point the whole force of 
ilieir viriu ^against my ignorance in 
the JUntern of Pemosth^nes, I would 
not suffer t^em to conduct me to the 
«ite of the gardens of £picuru3, th^ti 
>vould have been sacrilege 5 my hope* 
pointed to a more delightful gi»ide/' 
*^ From the kiosk/' said Ida with anf-* 
mat ion, throwing ^QWU her pencil and 
leading the way, " frpm tl^e ^osk, wh^tt 
tlie day is bright and clear, as thil \s^ 
we 5^n at least behoj^ th? ppot .^her^ 
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those gardens were supposed to bloom." 
The next moment they were both in 
the kiosk.— Ida, with all her awakened 
ehthusidsm glowing warmly round her, 
exclaimed, as she pointed towards the 
road that led to Eleusis: " A little fur- 
ther on, towards the base of mount 
Parn^s, lie a cluster of ruins; they are 
supposed to mark the site of the XJe- 
lamicus and the academy ; and, 3'ou 
recollect, that it was on the road to the' 
academy that the gardens of Epicurus 
spread their luxuriant shade.** She 
paused for a moment ; the englishman's 
eyes were fiCstened on her face; her's 
were strained towards the subject of 
her research* — He beheld the kindling 
luminatioil of her vivid fancy diffusing 
itslight over her countenance, and ani^ 
mating her ardent expressions, as she' 
continued, ^^ I think I see those beau- 
tiful gardens sqpreadmg on my sight; I- 
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behold the striking, the interestinjg 
form of the elegant sage who sought 
the secret of true eiyoyment in their 
shades."— " And think you that he 
found it, Ida?'* " If nature was his 
guide, how could he miss it?*' she re* 
plied with animation. " NiftureJ'* re- 

\ peated the englishman, m pleasurable 
surprise J ^* Are then the doctrines of 

. Epicurus the dictates of nature ? and do 
you acknowledge, Ida—-" ^^ I always- 
acknowledge,*' she returi^ with sim- 
plicity, ** what I beKeveto bethe truth; 
when Epicurus throws the stole of the 
graces over the form of philosophy; 
when he shews that true enjoyment is . 
only to be possessed on the boscwn of 
tempeir^nGe; ^vhen. be restores. the 
senses to their* dignity, by placing 
them as the ittstniments of ~ one gra- 
tification onily^as they are the pupils 
of our reason; when he paints hap- 
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piness to be the object of man, and 
pleasurable propensities, in a natural 
sense, guided, corrected by social du- 
ties, in a relative one, the medium; 
in a word, when he inspires virtue by 
the utmost severity of example ; when 
he teaches U by the sweetest persua- 
sion of eloquence; when he dictates 
frugality, public love, firmness of ^oul, 
enjoyment of life, and contempt of. 
death; virtue and happiness are then 
surely the principles of his doctrine, 
and nature is its sple inspiration." 

. The englishman listened, wonder- 
ed, admired, but was mortified, was 
disappointed. 'ITie young, the lovely 
woman whose heart he sought to in- 
terest, wJ)ose . feelings he sought to 
awaken, undertaking the defence of 
his own principles in commencing 
the eulogium of a philosopher whose 
disciple he boasted himself, was but 



too flattering to hiswii^h^s^ but too ac- 
cessory to his desigtfsj: but when bo 
beheld his ignorance of the dbctrme 
he profeissed in her exposition of its 
laws ; when he he^rd her preachmg the 
pleasure she was ealculated io bestow, 
yet inseparably connecfin|( it wi^ the 
irirtue she was c^laiit^tS to im^ire ; 
he wag oyerwhelitoerf, he #as silent ; 
^nd he^ whose sophistry b^ cfonfound- 
ed, whose wit h^d ckzzled^ so ihany 
women of greater acquTrementf, stood 
vanquished by a creaturi^ who, simple 
and inexperienced, referred to nature 
for every opinion she l^ad formed, as" 
for er<?ry feding she indulge J. It w]^s 
not till after a pause ot some rninutes 
that the englishman* recovered the 
pciwer of addressing her. 

"I perceive," J^wd he, sfmiling, 
" that the Epicvros^ of Athens is riot 
that of England, and that th^ doc* 
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tHnes promulgated by his lovdy diS'^ 
ciple are in direct opposition to the 
feelings she awakens/* — ^^ And what 
are tiie doctrines olf your epicurism?'* 
asked Ida seriously. " Charming Ida! . 
to pursue pleasure in all its Views, and 
to live but to enjoy." — '' That is the 
doctrine of nature/' she returned witji 
simplicity ; " but so finely has she re- 
gulated her laws, inseparably blend- 
ing the selfish gratification with the 
social good, that the intemperate pur- 
^suit of any enjoyment, while it injures ' 
the community to which we belong, 
inevitably re-acts upon ourselves. It 
is -politically illustrated in my dear, 
my native country; where the tyrant . 
lives in daily dread of the slave he op- 
presses. It was morally illustrated in 
the life of my beloved preceptor, who 
enjoyed the purest pleasures according 
to the wisest laws."—" But pleasure 

VOL. I. G 
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sjiould harve BO law^ my sweet Ida) 
iippqse on it a restraint and it ceases ta 
be pleasure."^-^^ Let U5 refer to na- 
ture/' said Ida, '* who places no 
boundary to enj^Dynient but what its 
own excesses crieate. Let us refer 
to society, which, imitating nature, 
retributes on the individual the in*- 
jury he has done to the community^ 
Vice, which is only the greater pre^ 
dominancy of the selfish over the so-^ 
cial passions, may esqape in a par-^ 
ticular instance, but must suffer m 
a general sense. Enjoy, is the law of 
nature ; restrain is the law of society ; 
it is the perfect harmony of both that 
bestows felicity on mam'' . 

At that moment a young beccafico 
flew from a neighbouring fig-tree into 
tb^e kiosk. Ida forgot her argument j pur- 
suit of the bird seemed to occupy her 
yihfilQ bein^ s all the eagerness of a child 
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displayed itself in l^er exertions, lite 
englishman was earnestly itwtted to 
assist her s she laughed at hi^ awkward^ ' 
ness, and redoubled her own activity.- 
Now the bird psmted in her band^ fear 
of hurting it agaift^ produced iti^ re- 
lease; now it got entangled in hef 
drapery^ and cibe englishman was de- 
stined to effect its emancipation: at 
last it flew towsu^s h^r bosom^ and - 
Ida imprisoned it with her veil, and 
lav^ished oA it the most tender caresses 
with the tnost infantine expressions 
of fondness. She kissed its head, she 
smoothed its^ plumage, she wished 
there was no cruelty in detaining it ^ 
and then (but with reluctance) ap* 
prMched the skle of the kiosk and gave 
it liberty, watching ks course as it flew 
towardi^ Hymetttis, her hand resting 
unconsciously on the arm of her com- 
panion tfll the bird disi^peared : then. 
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with a sigh and a smile, she said, *' I 
wish I was a bird, do not you ?" — '' A 
iQoment back I did,"* he replied, gaz- 
ing passionately^ on her.——" But lo 
whai purpose be placed in heaven if 
insensible to its joys ! Qk, Ida: ! luui 
that bird no instinct to receive youj? 
caresses, to be admired, to, be che- 
rished by you, and yet to fly, to for- 
sake you r The first part of the en- 
glishman's speech covered the face of 
Ida with blushes, without banishing 
the smile that revelled in her eye and 
dimpled her cheek ; the last chased 
those blushes and the smile that ac- 
companied them. Tk^. englishman 
observed without perfectly understand- 
ing her changeful emotion; he be* 
lieved it the effect of that thrilling 
sensibility which eternally betray^ 
itself ih every look and gesture. He 
attempted to take her hand: surprised 
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and delighted, he felt that it Was volun- 
tarily abandoned to him; he raiiS^d 
his eyes to her jcbuntenance, and he 
thought he observed kindness towards 
himself, mingled With some latent feel- 
ing of pride> of resentment, of which 
he could not and did not believe him- 
self the object. He raised her hand to 
his lips, and it trembled without strug- 
gling in the clasp of his 5 they both re- 
mained silent, and a feeling of indeii« 
nite but exquisite delight was chased 
by the approach of the urchon and his- 
sons. Ida flew to kiss the. haiildii of 
her father, and left the kiosk. 

The power by which the englishman 
concealed every feeling in the profound 
depths of his heart, scarcely enabled 
htm to hide his ei^iotion from the shal- 
low penetration of the archon^ he 
complained of a violent headach, of 
the intense beat, and awakened only 
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interest v^heve he trembled to rouse 
suspicion. 



Had the conversation of the kiosk 
ushered in the dawn of the english- 
man's acquaintance with the athenian 
gitl he might have wondered, he miglit 
have admitted, but he never would 
have loved^ the iM^ejirfice of lua ha- 
bitis was against wfa^t b^ termed 
dtrettgth of mind in won^an s the pas- 
sions ^ his character were dl in fii- 
your of her weakness. Ida had stolen 
on his heart throiigh the medium of 
his imagination. In the pleasure- 
breathing form of -the elegant and 
sensuous greek be saw nothing but 
incitement, arid from her yielding/ ten- 
der mind he expected nothing but 
compliance. But her character, as it 
gradually unfolded, bade defiance to 
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llie calculations of an experience 
ibunded upon general principles, ^nd 
established upon general success ; the 
various,, the opposite qualities of which 
that original and interesting character 
:was composed seemed to elude his 
observationi and the delicate mutabi*^ 
lity of her seducing and innocent man^ 
ners alternately awakened ho|)e, re- 
strained presumption, increased hii^ 
esteem, without diminishing his low. 
The englishman was born of the 
younger branciv of an illustrious fa« 
mfly. He was impressed with an ex- 
travagant sense of the value id tatik, 
because rank in the early part of hi^ 
life had been bis sole pooBessti^. Ar^ 
dent from nature, luxurious froni> edu« 
catkm» l^e pursued the path to opu- 
lence merely as the medium by which 
pleasure (in its common acceptation)^ 
was to be obtained 3 he pursued it lik^ 
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amaf^of elevated notions in political 
.career, and pursued it with a success 
no less the result of his talents than of 
his fojtune. The evil chances *of edu- 
cation had.given him many faults, buf 
they had also left him many virtues ; 
tlje leading traits of excellence M^hich 
illuminated his character were all his 
own; and the leading vice which sha- 
dowed its brightness owed its existence 
to the influei^ce of woman. Of an 
ardent, an impetuous, and affectionate 
character ; at an age when the recep- 
tive powers of man are so eager for 
impression, and so fatally capable of 
rendering that impression decisive; his 
heart had been first touched, his' pas- 
sion^ had been first awakened, by one 
^who, with more art, than beauty, more . 
ability than principle, and more pas- 
sion than sentiment, charmed his ima- ' 
Ifination by her brilliancy, his self- 
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love by her ardour; and deceived his 
hopes and betrayed his confidence by 
that train of conduct which depraved 
feeling and vitiated habits inevitably 
produce in woman. She was ati ac- 
complished foreigner, no longer young, 
but still bewitching: he was in the 
spring of life, susceptible, generous, 
and confiding. She charmed even while 
she betrayed, and he loved even when 
he ceased to esteem. The impression was 
decisive; it was followed up through 
a series of years by a line of conduct 
in which his passions sometimes found 
their account, but his heart never ; he 
felt at first, but could not define the 
nature of the want that ached there > 
till habit rendered that routine of life 
a necessity, against whose p^ursuit im- 
pulse, sentiment, and even principle 
frequently revolted. It was ^ tie 
formed in Venice that was now the 
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primary cause of his risit to Athens; 
for satiety still hung upon success} 
and his Venetian mistress; sufficiently 
<K>arse to pursue the benefactor when 
she had lost the lover^ stooped to up* 
braids and banished from her presence 
by importunity, him whom she could 
no longer enchain at her feetfrom sen^ 
timent. With a general and pa^ionr 
9i.e admiration, united to a total want 
of esteem for women, his opinion of th^ 
^ex was founded on v the first impres- 
sion given him by an individual; he 
bad therefore never married, and never 
intended to miarry. He laughed at 
tl^e man who voluntarily threw hi^ 
honour intp the keeping of a beings 
who (drawihg t^e inference from hi^ 
<xwn experience) h^ believed so sele 
dom capable of preserving her 0WA5 
he laughed art the man. who volun^ 
tarily hung a chain over ^is, pleasures, 
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and dSvoted himself to atixiety at 
htf me, while enjoyment solicited his 
acceptance- abroad^ he believed that 
the woman whom prudence would in<> 
duce him to marry, his taste would 
impel him^ to decline; and that faer 
whoiki he would adore as a mistrefis^ 
lie could never depend on as a wife. 
Beauty. Vas his idol, talent was hi? 
speii; but the line of dematkastion 
between the good and fair traced by 
the <^roneous judgment of a >iaM 
aikd early e^erience was irradiciEdile. 
Thus bis firi^l love became lAie gmde . 
ctf bis fiittbseqaent attactiBfteirts; his pre* 
jlidices fortified by his pai^ioM; and 
his principles by his hdl)its, weifd not 
to be vanqufehed by a partial expe- 
rience of^ t^ar friHbJlity ; and woman 
frequently became the Victim of those 
errors of opinion, of that laxity of mo*" 
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rals, of which woman only had been 
the cause. 

He was now no longer yonng ; and 
though he had seen mudi of the world, 
though he too generally took his senti- 
ments from the high, but frequently 
false^ tone of the circle in which he 
lived, yet something of the untarnish»- 
ed gloss of nature still remained. The 
adrdent feelings of his being frequently 
deposed the factitious principles of his 
character^ and the warm impulse of a 
moment sometimes overthrew the art- 
ful system of a year. Although he had 
observed much, he had reflected, he had 
combined but little; and his life, gay 
and polish^ as his manners, while it 
pointed his wit, while it sharpened his 
shrewdnessy rendered him more alive to 
a foible than obse^'vant of a quality ^ 
aiore^ attWMCted by the ** living mian- 
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hers as th^y rose," than attetttive to 
the human passions as they unfolded 
themselves und§r the pressure and in- 
fluence of human eve^ts> 

It was thus, therefore, tbat^ th6 cha- 
. rftcter of Itla found no parallel in his ex- 
pea^iQoce, and eluded with delicate sub- 
tilty alt the poWers of his quick but not 
always just penetration; while he seized 
^t once the leading ft^tures (without 
their leading causes) that ^rmed the 
character of her father. He saw, him 
restless, weak, and sanguine ; proud of 
his. birth, yain of his opulence, amiable 
in his, domestic feelings, s^d.f^tious 
in his public conduict : the one less^frcNo^ 
sentiment tlian natural sensibility ;, the 
other less from principle than disJap- 
pointedr ambition. The archpn, there-t 
fore, was but apiece of n^echapism in 
his hapds, which he worked with a sk^ 
prpgortionate tp his wishes.^ Eve/Mcadj^ 
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to do fte honours ta tfae self-love of 
otheFS, he purchased the grsUiificatioa 
of his own by his well appU^ acqui- 
escence in theirs; and wirife his heart 
led him daily to the gynmamiim o^tbe 
lur^iio^diessa^ hisr visits had atwayii the 
air of being anxiously solicited by the 
fetiier, or tacitly ivished for by th<^ 
da«i^iter. At nigiit he drank with the 
an^hon^ smokedlrom his^hookah^^tbused 
the vaifrode and t^^, and proj^esied 
the fut^ipe glory of the archontic ftmi-* 
lies of Athens, the down&H c^ the ot* 
toman power, and the revival of the 
greeian en^re. But, during the day> 

he M^afscond^eted among the ruins that 
suilrdunded her Cher's villa by liie 
aiichondessa. He r^id to her while 
she sat at her embroidery; hehmrg 
*poh her Words, as if inspiration dictat-* 
eAr their utterance J *Tie g^zed dti'het^ 
eotaflrttefnjnfce; as thbt^fh a spdl Wi^fed 
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in its expression; and sympathised in 

her feelings^ as if one soul informed 

their respective characters. But while 

love was chased from hi& lips, ev^n his 

silence was animated by its ardours; 

while the delicacy of sentiment was 

panegyrised, the eu]ogium was still made 

in the eloquence of passion ; ^nd if ethiC 

theories ^werecaavassed, or natural sen*- 

sations de^ribed, it was still in the se^ 

ducUve language of pleasure, or with , 

a reference to its puDsmts. ThuSi^even 

when h^ failed to touch the feelings of 

his auditress> he generally smcceededia 

awakenjng^ her imagmation; and, while 

h^ fij^inated b^r aMfOitio^, contributed 

to h^ amu^ement^ aod ocoupied her 

thoughts, he inevitably rendered him^ 

8§lf iiecesBary to the ei^oyment of her 

eKistenoe:-^tMs vfas the point he panted 

to attain ; this was the object which^ 

afte^ tl^ intei!Cours^ of a month, h^^k^ 
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lieved he had reached. Yet so fearful 
was he of losing the precious immuni- 
ties he enjoyed, offrustratingby aword 
that success which time or accident 
might best effect; that he still delayed 
the open avowal of his sentiments, the 
candid declaratioa of his views, even 
though he believed the secret of his 
passion was TchQwn to her who inspired 
it ; even though hfe felt that it could not 
be dfsapproved-'as long as he was not 
discarded. But while every moment 
increased the ardour of his love, whfle 
iief person, her genius, and even her 
virtues, threatened to fix into a strong 
and fasting attachment what had be^ 
at first encQuraged but as a passing 
admiratv^n, the character of her who 
Had awakened it still bade defiance to 
his experi^ence, gave birth to suspicion, 
inspired fear, and rendered him jealous 
before he was certain of being k)ve*.^ ' 
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Sometimes he doubted whether he 
Ivas the most artful or most artless of 
human beings; whether she did not 
trifle with his feelings, while he fancied 
he hnposed on hers j whether he was 
not lei^s the seducer than the seduced ^ 
or whether her playfulness was not 
levity, and her confidence in him but 
the supplement of a greater confidence 
placed in another ; yet when he dis- 
tantly hinted that her heart had not 
been a stranger to love, it covered her 
with a delicate sliame^that seemed lei^ 
the proof of consciousness than tlie 
effusion of that modest reserve whicli 
trembled to betray her sensibility to a 
passion she was so adequate to inspire^ 
so reluctant to experience; while it 
redoubled towards him those sweet and 
fatal attentions which captivated every 
sense, whil^ they repelled presumption; 
as if she strove to evince by the chaste 
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endearments of friendship her absolute 
incapability to cherish a less pure or 
lefs geptle sentiment. 

He observed with delight which 
inspired new hopes^ that the confi- 
dence §>f Ida incr^sed in proportion 
a9 bi9 ^tt^i^tions elicited his gratitude;^ 
f^dthMJ^i? sap^rior powers of giviBg 
pleibfire and exquisite susceptibility 
to reqeiyi^g itj. at once awakened her 
acNiration» and stimulated the exer^ 
tion oC her talents; The soft, and 
seci^ sadness that seiemed sometimei 
to. shitfiow the native brilliant of her 
i^ii^ils^ alone diisipatied to the infiuence 
of his elegant pleasantry 8|id delicate 
;hm]iiour«. The «ithusksin^ the es«^ 
getic feelings of her cl|aracster^ seemed 
to find a rmpoz^l^t in ibe impasston^^ 
ate ardour of kis^ and the most spiri- 
.tuali^ed and fanciftil of hu^iian beingfc 
i^ppeared iiUimately to associate her 
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mmd with that of him who wa« of all 
^umMii beings the j^ost material loid 
Jef^t visionary in his ideas, his princii- 
plesandcondi^ct. Sometimes, during the 
^dte-a^t^te of a mornrng's walk she be- 
^a«3*d by her artkMS interrogations 
ifa^ tOMi {irofeimd ignorance of 
worldly ibrm8> and the livieliektaiixietj 
to learn the modes, the mani^rfl^ and 
habits <tf what is <kemed polished ro- 
cietyj while the shnplicity of the i^ 
tHuae was frequently sncceeded by tiif t 
deep intelligencewhich was akme 4rawn 
from ijature, by haWbs of intense re* 
flwtlon which mastered ete^y spring 
of hninan action, and oftexi traced the 
most remote effect to its remotest caiis^* 
Sometimes^ resigned to the unguarxl* 
ed entbusriasm of her ardent utituroi 
*h^ WW involuntarily led to the discus, 
sion of tl>e most dangerous and deli* 
iEJate subjects, which her persuasive elo* 
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quence was calculated to enrich, but 
which her natural modesty instinctively 
relinquislied. Sometimes^ with the pure 
spirit that ennobled the patriot-bosoni 
of a theban Timoclea, she detailed the 
wrongs her country had endured, or 
wept orer the wounds with which her 
country bled* While frequently de^ 
voted to a constitutional indolence, she 
gave herself up to the soft indulgence 
of a languishing repose, amidst the fra^ 
grance of those sweet floWers whose^ 
breath she delighted to inhale; or^ im- 
pelled' by a playful simplicity^, w^ 
carelessly led away by some inconse? 
quent pursuit, and relinquished a me- 
taphysical theory, or flung down a clas- 
sical author to ptay with a child or a 
bird, tQ trifle with a rose or a song« 

Meantime, anxious to sound the 
depths pf that unguarded, natural, but 
incongruous character by other means 
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than those his own single observation 
afforded, the englishman alternately 
applied to Stamati, to the archon, and^ 
to the guests whom he had met at the 
archon's house; but with Stamati (al- 
ways giddy andunthinking), she was still 
the wonder of Livadia, and the tnost 
learned of human beings; she had aero wd 
of adorers, but no one dared to love her. 
With her father she was perfection, 
save on thos^ points where her intelli- 
gence clashed with his own prejudices; 
with the travelling antiquarian, she 
was clever, considering her situation 
and country, but he did not. believe she 
knew a greek rethon from an etruscan 
vase, or a plinth from a capital ; with 
the firench consul, she was JoUe comme 
un cctur et petrie de talent. And the 
Englishman} again forced back upon his 
own observation, was pleased that 
others could not even guess at that 
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character wlucb seemed to reserve all 
it8 most delicate and attractive charm» 
for him alone ^ and, with the biind ido- 
latry of ancient superstition^ he wor- 
shipped in proportion as he feared^ 
and adored what he could not compre- 
hend. 
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vxoy£RM£0 by the impulse of the daily 
wish without 'the powei* of fixing the* 
moment of his departure, or of ob-, 
taining the object of his delay; forget, 
ting that world which ^ad so long ty- 
rannised over his opinions ; forgetting, 
that life which had been so long con- 
sonant to his pursuits and habits -, the 
hours of the englishman fled lightly 
on, varied only by that vicissitude of 
feeling, of hope, and doubt, which ever*., 
the happiest love is destined to sustain^ 
It was after an evening passed in 
listening to the tones of |dji's tyre, in 
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hanging on the melody of Ida*s voice, 
that her softness, her gaiety, the mo- 
desty, the pleasure that breathed round 
her, animated his wishes, excited his 
hopes, and determined him on seizing, 
in some favourable momjant, all the 
former dictated, all the latter -in- 
spired. 

He sought her the next day, in that 
hour which had first given her to his 
view in' all the charactery of innocence 
and pleasure: — the hour -was ardent, 
the bath was cool! He calculated on 
the probable necessity of its enjoyment, 
and dwelt in rapture on the possible 
. success of his arrangement. 

With steps ^s cautious and a heart 
as palpitating as when be first sought 
the portico, he now approached it; and, 
without waiting to glance through the 
lattice, he stole into the apartment 
of the bath with noiseless steps; but^ 
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the room was unoccupied^ and the 
smooth and downy coach liad evident- 
ly not yet been prespsed. A gentle 
noiae from the bath caught his atten- 
tion; wiih a trembling htod he drew 
back the silken drapery, but he saw 
only the bird, whose flutterings had 
met his ear, and deceived his hopes. 
Disappointed, he returned to the por- 
tico, where he perceived, in a new made 
', path, the track of a little foot that 
could be no other than Ida-s: he pur- 
sued the mystic guide; it, led to the 
profoundest shade of a grove, where, 
amidst the shelter of the drooping cy- 
press, the roses of Persia and of Greece 
diffused , their bloom and fragrance. 
Above their toruriant flowers an an- 
tique stela * reared' its columns; at 
its base^ and leaning ctgainst its shaflp 

. *Secnote<w). 
VOL. I, H . 
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sat Ida, The englishman rushed' for* 
ward with an impetuosity commen- 
surate ta\ his feelings J he threw him- 
self beside Ida, and took her hand, — • 
She started, turned round her hitherto* 
averted head, and beheld him with a 
smile, but her face was bathed m tears; 
and her sadness, though soft and ten- 
der, seemed hallowed and dignified. 
Surprise and disappointment chilled the . 
hopes ot the englishman. 

*' I sought you," said he, " in the 
temple of your pleasures, and find you 
near the monument of death.*' — " And 
this also/' she replied, " is the temple^i 
of my pleasures; of pleasures which 
memory restores and sorrow conse- 
cc^s* Alas! all feefengs of regret 
and sufferings sure not so safe, so 
sweet in their indulgence! This stela," 
she continued, after a short pause, ** so 
beautiful in its exgcution^ once distin- 
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guished the ^omb of a sage, Whose 
virtues it describes by one df those 
epigrammatic sentences in which attic 
sentiment loved to comprise itself; 
which the legislator sometimes adopt- 
ed to convey his precept, the lover to 
express his feeling, and the mourner 
his afBictaon. It was found prostrate 
in the fields of Livadia; it is now 
raised to :the memory of one whose 
character resembled that which the 
marble preserves: perfect in itself, yet 
indulgent to others 5 capable, from its 
knowledge of the human heart, to dic- 
tate those precepts which tend to the 
good of mankind, but contented with 
the gentle admonition, the tender per- 
suasion, which concealed while they 
betrayed his own superior excellence." 
** And by whom was the pillar raised, 
sweet Ida! and to wliom did that per- 
fect character belong ?'* 
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' ** It was Bailed by me/' she return- 
ed weeping, " te the ihemory of him 
wJio was my soul's dearest friend; he 
w^ your naturalised countryman, be 
was my kinsmaa^ too. But what are 
ties of consanguinity, if habit asso- 
ciates not their influence round the 
heart; if sentiment blends them not 
with all its feelings ? ^ I never visit the 
spot but memory rushes bade through 
each sweet interval of early life, when 
I felt, yet knew not what felicity ^-as 
mine; .or that ascending the higher 
scale of feeling, associates his idea with, 
scenes of deeper interest, with eawotions 
of profounder blisg, 'that had their sad 
reverse of suffering." Ida paused, and 
wept more bitterly. 

The englishman perceived that her 
sorrows were not only those of the 
h^art but of the nerves, thaj: her 
mind was depressed, aod her spirits 
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sunken. He had almost as often seen 
her plunged in despondency as exhi- 
larated with joy; and looked upon the 
extremes and diversity of her feelings 
as the result of the fine, the delicate 
organization of her frame, and a; strong 
natural sensihility of heart, rendered 
more acute by habitiS of ^ucation. 

He attempted some wo^rds of en- 
dearing solace; and added, ** Sweet, 
Hiteresting mourner! why court ideal 
ivoes when real joys #await thee ? 
Why chase the smile that charms for 
the tear that avails not ?^' 

^' Alas!'^ said Ida, ** while the con- 
duct is referable to prudence, how ba- 
nish from the heart the sorrow it che- 
rishes,' or tiie^joy that transports it?*^ 

" But, d^ar, susceptible girl ! 'tis thy 
spirits that are oppressed, and not thy 
heart that is afflicted ^ some little do- 
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mestic shadow has passed across thy 
mind." 

"It is true you. have seea me hap- 
pier than you npw behold me/' shO- 
added: ''a threatening message from 
the vaivode, whom my father daily ir- 
ritates by some new imprudence, and 
the failure of some commercial specu- 
lations in which he too incautiougiy 
engaged, have this day reached u§; 
and a thousand anxieties throb at my 
heart for il^e objects so dear to its 
feelings." 

*' And not one fot yourself, Ida I " 

" Ah! the life of woman is wrapt 
up in those she loves j 'tis through . 
them she suffers, through them she en- 
joys— '' 

" My sweet Ida! to epitomize the 
sex in yourself is to form a very 
charming but a very fal^e estimate of 
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it& character; 'tis by much to over-rate 
its worth." 

*' There are women, I believe/' re- 
turned tda, " in whom feelings of na- 
ture are suppressed by an education 
which takes art only as its guide. — 
Such was she to whom the eariy sor- . 
rows of my uncle owed their origin, 
from whom his character received its 
tone :-—that amiable character 1 ^It is 
poetically illustrated by thfe commingle- 
ment of those roses which he loved, 
with, that cypress which he planted. 
His mind, woven of the finest texture, 
was shaded but not darkened by me- 
lancholy; and his feelings, though they 
had lost much of their native ardour, 
retained to the last their native sensi- 
bility, like those flowers whose fra» 
grance survives their beauty and their 
bloom," ^e gathered a faded rose as 
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she spoke^ and sighed as she inhaled 
its perfume and gazed on its decay, 

" Fanciful and charming creat are!'* 
exclaimed the englishman, raising her 
hand to his lips s and added, with an 
expressive tone, *^Oh, Ida! I some- 
times fear that the brilliant visions of 
your imagination have absorbed the 
warmer feelings of your heart, imd that, 
possessing the genius o£ a Sappho, you 
are yet destitute of her tec^Yness aii(| 
her passion.'' 

Ida raised her melting ey^^ 1;0 hi« 
face 1^ a deep flush pa^ed like the tmt 
of an iris across her cheek, and her 
countenaince was eloquent in the ex* 
pression gf ardent feelings. He still 
clasped lier hand, and drew her gently 
towards him; while his feelings, calmed 
and tranquillized by the pensive tone 
of their conversation, by her tears aiid' 
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sensibility, gave her to his imagina- 
tion as a creature who awakened an 
holy interest rather than an impassion- 
ed wish. 

" My brothers/* she faintly said, 
*^ are playing near us, let us join 
theni/'^ They arose; the engtishmart 
waved his head, and smiled. 

" Ida!** he said, ** enchantress ! 1 
am nothing but as you would have 
me/' Ida, unasked, took his arm; sh6 
looked at him with innocence, and some 
little consciousness of* the power she 
had obtained over him triumphing in 
her eyes, which, though still humid 
with a tear, were cheering into smiles. 

^' My father,'^ she said, ^* will ask 
you to dinner^ and you must refuse ; he 
is spell-bound in your society, and bu- 
siness, of itnportance demands hi^ undi- 
vided attention 5 neither must you come 
to-moTTow, nor even the day after-" 
tt5 
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^^ Nor the day after, Ida! You may 
as well bid me not live !" 

'^ I only bid you sus{)ehd life tliat 
you may enjoy it with more pleasure," 
she replied, smiling : "three days hence 
we celebrate the festival of the seasons, 
and dance the dance of Ariadne ^ the 
former my uncle revived among us, 
the latter is frequently performed even 
by our peasantry. While she spoke 
the children joined them ; they all ac- 
companied their new friend to the 
entrance of the grove where his horses 
waited; and the englishman reluctantly 
departed, ^gain frustrated in his im- 
mediate views, and urged by increased 
love to their completion. 

That a woman who truly loves is 
capable of every sacrifice for the object 
of hec tenderness, was an axiom the 
englishman had established on his own 
individual experience ^ but he reflect* 
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ed not that the seduction of simple 
ignorance, or the acquiescence of ele- 
gant depravity, were less the proofs of 
a tender sacrifice than a fatal error in 
judgmeftt, or a confirmed laxity in 
principle j and the vanity of the tna^i^ 
did not suffer him to perceive that the 
selfishness^ of the mistress was often 
more intimately considered than the 
happiness of the lover. Mistaking, 
therefore, gallantry for affection, and 
imprudence for attachment, he applied 
his general rules to a particular in- 
stance, nor suspected that their falli* 
bility could be ascertained by the test. 
Aware of the ardent ch^raoter of the 
greeks, he scarcely suffered himself to 
doubt that his eloquence, . bis tender- 
ness, and professions) of unalterable 
love would not induce Ida to accompany 
him back to Italy, to proceed i^itbhim 
4o Eingland^ and to resign the mistress 
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of his heart, of hisifortun^, andhkfete^ 
iininently possessing rdoqumee du 
billet^ he had writtei^ to her frequently 
during his two days* eirf[>rced absence^ 
In the morning a note accompanied 
the fresh floMrers, to whose perfumes 
he bad added (according to the ieustom 
of her country) a foreign odour. In 
th^ evening i(k etiwrapt the curious 
coin, the precious medai^ or costly 
trinket, purchased from some jewistL 
or armenian merchant, and delicately 
offered, merely as curiosities worthy of 
her taste, rather than her acceptance. 

At last the evening of f lie festival of 
the seasons arrived, and the eQ^ish* 
maa eagerly sought the temple of its 
celebration. Above the path which 
Jed to the poTiico the branches of the 
trees we^e art^y entwined, aud form- 
ed, a tefreshift^ shade; which was at 
intervals flirown a»ide to admit th^ 
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abrtrpt view of the ocean, the majestid 
ruins of the temple of Jupiter, or what- 
ever object lay within its - prospect, 
and was attractive from its natural 
beauty or moral interest. In ap- 
proaching the verdant expanse which 
surrounded the portico the scenery 
assumed a richer, a more definite cha*^ 
facter; the trees, crowned with gar- 
lands, supported on their branches 
the hnplements of husbandry which 
the respective seasons required ; and 
the pandean pipe, the sylvan flute; 
the reeds, the tabor and tihe lyre, 
tvere suspended from the oak, the 
palm, the olive, and the pine, by 
wreaths of winter-ivy, of spring blos- 
soms, of summer roses, of autumnal 
flowers; while the orange tree and 
pomegranate interlacing then* luxu- 
riant branches formed themselves int6 
ftatural arbours^ above whose fiowery 
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arches the ^rcamore and broom pine 
spread their dark green foliage, adding 
coolness to fragrance, and shade to 
beauty. The portico had assumed the 
character of an ancient temple by the, 
addition of some beautiful fragments of 
architecture artfully mingled with the 
original edifice^ which formed the area, 
fuid which, with classical precision, con- 
tained the marble vase of pure water 
requisite for the performance of the 
lustration. Hie exterior room of the 
bath answered to the naos; and the 
dark, the cool, the mystic bath itself, 
formed the adytum which the eye of 
the profane was forbidden to dwell on. 
The parian cplumns of the temple were 
wreathed with the damask blossoms 
of the ipimosa, or blushing garlands 
of the great persian rose ^ their tints 
were reflected on the snow of the 
marble, and their odours mingled with 
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the incense which burned on the altar 
of the temple. The sun, tliough de- 
clining in the Engia, was still ardent, 
and shone with a mellowed lustre on 
the temple which seemed dedicated to 
his divinity: the moon, already gleani- 
ing like a silver vapqur, rose above 
the purple clouds which rolled from 
the summits of Hymettus, shedding 
from their bosom the soft dews that 
glittered on the flowers and refreshed 
their beauty ; while the Etesian * winds 
breathing at intervals gave delicious 
languor to the air, and died away with 
the softness of a sigh suppressed: 
strains of sylvan mu^ic floated on the 
gale, and were sometimes discovered 
to proceed from a satyr who reposed 
beneath the shade of a tree, or of a 



* The Etesian winds blow ^om the east during 
the period Of the panicular days^ 
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love half IM in its bfanches, who 
Tieglected •his arrow for his tal>6r and 
pipe *.— ^At last the celebration of th^ 
festival commences :— two choirs of 
nymphs advance from the dark shade 
of the grove towards the area of the 
temple, in the spring of ymit'h, beau- 
tifol as the vision of poetic fancy, aban- 
doned to the Innocent sensations off 
the purest joy, the Kveliest pleasure ; 
Ihe snow of their tunics, which shadfe 
without concealing the harmony of 
their motions, is sj^ibolic of thfe 
tjhaste simplicity of their souls ; th^ 
glow of the roses which i>ind their 
brq^s is emblematic of the ardour of 
their fancies aild the freshness trf their 
feefings ; With a step that crushes nt)t 
the flowers whose lovelinessf they re^ 
semble they divide as they advance. 
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and form themselves into battds, under 
the guidance of the divinity of each of 
the seasons.-— They approach the tem- 
ple s the perfumed water is sprinkled 
round with rosy fingers ; the treasures 
•of the circling year, the berrjles df 
wmter, the blossoms of spring, thfe 
flowers of summer, and the fruits of 
Mtumt», are offered within the naos 
of the temple 5 clouds of odoTous vac- 
pour aseend towards its dome, and fiin^ 
their perfumes on tfae air amidist the 
cfaof al hjtnns which rise like spheral 
3tcains, and sigh away to silence :— 
they ruth from the temple in all the 
playful inebriety of innocent gaiety* 
It ia «vid^ntty a true festival of Delos : 
tbeir gratitude ascends to the god of 
fire, but their emotions are inspired 
by the deity <rf chastjc delights; while 
the twins of Latona propitiating their 
rites, mingle their beams to adorn and 
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consecrate the scene of their celebra- 
tion; blushes like their own rose colour 
the vapours of their atmosphere, and 
rays pure as their thoughts silver the fo- 
liage that embosonns them. But if the 
joy of youth and the grace of ease dif-* 
fuse their jcharms over the lovely repre- 
sentatives of the hours, it is the deity 
of the summer to whom the sojil rather 
than the senses resorts. — ^The form of 
Ida, draped in a vest light as ^feathered 
snow/ and confined only by the roses 
of the season they represented^ for the 
first time appeared to the eyea of her 
new friend in all the mutable graces 
of awakened and varying motion^ 
Jight, springing and elastic, her move- 
mentjs, like her thoughts, resembled not 
the mecliauical evolutions of her com* 
panions, whom youth only animated 
and joy inspired ; as fresh in youth as 
th^, as gs^y in spirit. Nor youlh|, nor 
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gaiety alone animated her bosom ; 
images of poetic illusion floated on her 
fancy, visions of classical elegance re- 
curred to her mind ; and the conscious- 
ness that the benefits of nature were 
acknowledged in all ages (though with 
various rites) by the gratitude of the 
heart and the Jiomage of the feelings j 
that everywhere even the error of su- 
perstition was deducible from the 
sentiment of true religion^ touched the 
emotions of faer sqqI and liie character 
of her countenance with a consecrated 
expression^ an aknost holy interest.-^ 
Oh ! what is that religion that imitates 
not the nature of that goodness from, 
whence its gratitude arises ! When the 
universe in its arrangement, in its pro* 
duce, and intent, breathes only love and 
harmony, should the feelings of man 
return no sympathetic response ? And 
while tl^ Deity of all good pours 
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rcmnd him the rich abuiadance of the 
choicest gifts, should human homage 
ascend in forms and sentiments whose 
gloom, privations, and insensibility, can 
only suit the principle of evil? • . 

And now, divesting themselves -of 

their emblematic ornainents, and sim- 

;ply crowned with flowers, the lovely 

athenian youth again appear emerg'mg 

ftdm thdr firagratit shades, and, formed 

iftt^ bands, are led by I(ia tiiirotigli all 

%1te graoeM mtri<iacies ^ the dance of 

Atiadixe ^ rimhating 'm their circular 

-and oldique mottonis the harmonious 

cinoviemesit of the iq)iiare8 themselves ; 

TesembKn^ in their Hght aad playful 

ibtm» tlie horse of Bathyctes, as they 

appeared in the temple of Amycla to 

t^ wondering gaae of the delighted 

'Spartans. 

t * See<iota()r)» 
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But the eye while it wandered over 
their changeful motions stifl returned 
to the Ariadne who seenved at oitce 
their i^spira^^n and theff guide; twin^ 
iug rcnind her hand the tutelary ckie, 
she appears to lose herself in a thou* 
sand gentle turniT and graceful wander- 
ings. Sometimes, concealed in the thicks . 
ening shades, she vanishes front the in* 
tense gaze of admiration; sometimes 
she seems to glitter with her nymphs 
through the opening trees like a beau- 
tiful ideal phantom, her undulating 
form resembling the pure flame which 
the air wafts from its aspiring direction; ) 
the hues of her complexion, now deep- 
ening from exercise, now paliii(g( from 
languor, appearing more mutarble a(nd 
evanescent thaa even ihe movements ^ 
which awakened them; son>etina€g, with 
a quickened step, a rapM flight, and ' 
glowing smile/ she darted like an herald. 
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Iris through the intricacies of the grovej 
and sometimes assuming the spirited 
dignity of a young Diapa (as on the 
banks of the Erotus she led the mazy 
dance, accompanied by the nymphs of 
her train) she moves in a slow ^nd 
gentle languishment, that betrays even 
in weariness an animated and soul-ip- 
spired grace. 

And now the dance is finished the 
charming group disappear as if lost in 
the profound depths of the labyrinth, 
while they sought in fact the shade arid 
repose of the grove ; where the fruits 
of the season, light and perfumed wines, 
coffee and sherbet, were presented to 
them by their mothers and matron re- 
latives, who were the sole spectators ' 
of their graceful exertions, with the ex- 
ception of tlie archon, Stamati, and the 
english traveller, who had in the com- 
mencement of the evening thrown 
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hims^f apart from the others on a 
baiik near the area of the temple. The 
fency of Mahomet as it wandered over * 
the paradise of his own rivid creation 
could not have been more entranced ; ' 
the vision of his seventh heaven scarce- 
ly more extatic. Ida not unfrequently 
sought her inspiration from his eye, 
which pursued her tlw'ough all the 
mazes of her dance 5 and beheld in the 
whole arrangement of the charming 
spectacle the classical elegance of her 
taste, the poetic character of her fancy. 
AVhile her lovely companions were re- 
posing under the shade of the trees, the 
still unwearied Ida appeared the Hebe 
of the feast ; and pouring the sparkling 
•herbet from a golden ewer into the 
goblet, she presented it to the english- 
man. With a modest confidence in 
the triuipph of her talents, she spoke 
of the irepresentatioQ to which her 
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graces had as materiany contributed 
in the execution, a$ he^ genius in the 
plan. The englishman, who could so 
profoundly flatter (even when there 
was but moderate cause for praise), 
excelled in the eloquence of eulogium 
VKhere he could scarcely speak with^ex- 
aggeration. After boundless expres* 
sions of delight and gratification pro- 
nounced witli rapture, .he - added, - 
*' Living in a world where art for ever 
reigns, sentiment and taste become as 
sophisticated as opinion and habits; 
luxury is esteemed the oflspring of art 
and opulence: we perceive not that; 
neither the one nor the other possesses 
a single pleasurable, resource but what 
nature supplies, and that she alone is^ 
the elegant voluptuary that affords us 
models, pre^nts us indulgencies, .ad« 
ministers to every sense^, and gratifies 
every faculty,^ — *< And >Qt more the 
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benefactress of our fleeting pleasure,'^ 
interrupted Ida, " than of our perma^ 
nent happiness ; she makes moderation 
tlie pm^chase of tlie present enjoyments 
ajKl of their future recurrence, and 
renders those alone pure, lively, and 
luting, which are enjoyed without 
injury to others, yet with satisfaction 
to ourselves ; in a vrord, which are de- 
rived from naturei, and which she only 
dictates. What are the languid plea- 
sures, the factitious luxuries of the 
court of our emperor, to those which 
a pure air, a brilliant sky, a rich odour, 
a tree, a- fountain, a flower, bestow 
upon. th^se bis greek slaves; who, vio- 
lating no feeling, opposing no law of 
nature, are wortdiy to receive the plea- 
soFCSy the enjoyilientsi nature only can 
^bestow i It was thus that the ancient 
greeks* wliile they adher^ to her pre^ 
, vox.. T> I . ' 
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cepts, beheld themseiv^is the most glo- 
rious of people ; while the popular re- 
ligion stole its attributes, its fascinat- 
ing ceremonies, from her dictates and 
example. While the govermnent and 
the laws were influenced by her feeU 
ings and her dictates, the world bowed 
to the supremacy of their genius and 
their power : but when nature was 
banished, national felicity fled with 
her; the rights of man were trampled 
on by the tyranny of barbarous con- 
querors ; the sentiment of religion was 
annihilated by the forms of a cruel fa- 
naticism ; and the glory of Greece ex- 
/ pired when the influence of nature was 
abandoned.*' 

The englishman gazed and listened; 
it was the lips of a Hebe which pro- 
nounced the sentiments of a philoso- 
pher. ^* And this too," he said, ** is 
nature 1 Nature has made her lovely : 
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in stiadying nature she has become * 
intelligent.'' Ida had how advanced 
to her other guests, presenting the 
nectar ^ she poured from her golden 
ewer with the air of an Hamadryad: 
so ideal was her form, so graceful was 
her attitude, so innocent, so animated 
was the character of her eloquer^t coun^. 
tenance. 

At that moment Stamati approacli- 
ed the englishman, and presented him 
a packet his servant had just brought 
from Athens, and which had arrived by 
an italian vessel that a few hours before . 
anchored in the Piraeus. 

The packet contained public dis* 
patches intimating a change in the 
british cabinet, and his recal to Eng- . 
land. It bIso contained letters which 
informed him of his succession tb the 
title and fortune of a deceased aod di- 
stant relative, to whom, by the sudden 
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de^h of an intervening kinsman, be 
hf»d become the hdr^ 
t The transition of feeling, of senti* 
uptcnt, of circumstances, and thoughts, 
which the perusal of Uiis packet awak- 
€;ned, was such as the life of man sel- 
dpm presents. In gardens where 
PJato might have enjoyed, and Epicurus 
revelled ; surrounded by forms that 
seemed scarcely more than illusions of 
creative fancy; involved in ceremonies, 
witnessing rites, which plunged him 
back in the days of antiquity, in the 
joys and pleasures of the golden age ; 
with the habits, the prejudices, the pur- 
suits of bis past life, lost under the 
influence of his noyel situation, the 
whole series of his, sensations, the 
whole system of his mind was now re- 
vered ; he was again ciarried back to 
that world for which alone he had hi- 
therto^ lived : the narrow, puerile, in- 
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trigues of modern politics, which sacri- . 
fice the good of a people to the preju- 
dices of ae individual, or the welfare of 
a state to the interests of a party, 
usurped and agitated his thoughts. 
His accession to that rank whicli carries 
with it such sway (though but a sound 
of air), in a country governed by facti- 
tious sentiment, roused the latent am- 
bition of his character, and gratified its 
desires while it confirmed its influence; 
and that opulence which had hitherto 
been tl>e precarious result of political 
labour, or varying interest, now possess- 
ed almost beyond the extravagance or 
his wishes, opened to his view the free 
and changeless power of unbounded en- 
joyment. Suchwas the state of 'mind ih 
which he perasedandre-perused the pack- 
et. As he first glanced his eye over it, a 
conviction of its unexpected tidings flash- 
ed on his mind, and awakened a pe$- 



^^ 
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turbation he had not the jw^wer to 
conceal or to suppress y he arose there- 
fore unobserved, and glided through 
the portico into the bath-room, and 
throwing himself on the couch where 
^ he had first beheld the ^weet repose of 
Ida, he gave himself itp to reflections 
in which, for the first time for many 
weeks, Ida had no part. His conse- 
quence in the world of rank, the poli- 
tical influence attached, to it> thesenai. 
torial fame tliat awaited him, the ex- 
tensive^ domains and luxurious palaces 
of which he was become the master, the 
power he should now have to realise his 
tasteful speculations, to give the tone 
to popular taste, and cast tl>e fashions 
of the times, were the splendid dreams 
of his ambitious mind, which his arrival 
in England was instantly to realise. 

But that character must be com- 
{Jexionally cold, that heart must be 
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habitually hardened, and those feelings 
frigidly regulated, which, even amidst 
all the factitious passions the corrup- 
tion of society engenders, resists ihe 
influence which nature at intervalis 
awakens, lulls her pulse of tenderness, 
bids defiance to her pure emotions of 
delight, and remains insensible to those 
sweet admonitions she bestowj? on the 
heart, the senses, and the fancy. Tq 
a mind not wholly governed j||^^, ta 
feelings not wholly subjugatMto'^ in- 
terest, nature will spe^ in the midst 
of the world, its prejudices ^and its 
passions, and nature will be heard. 

The dews of night, and the soft 
mists that usher in her dawn, were now 
refreshing the atmosphere and veiling 
its brilliancy; the loVely groups^that 
had revelled in the train of Ariadne 
had retired with the last beam of that 
cloudless sun, whose genial warmth 
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still survived his dazzling eKulgence, 
and was moderated, but .not chilled, by 
the unfrequei^t gale that breathed from 
the ocean* To the gay tumult of youths 
ful voices a voluptuous silence suc- 
ceeded: — it soothenl the thoughts, but 
In) led not the fancy. A thousand flow- 
ers combined their delidious emftna- 
^ions, and mmgled (Jieir odours with 
tlie air, which the open lattioe-w(H:k of 
the bath admitted; the- mooii, bright 
aiid unclouded, darted her rays through 
tl>e clustering foliage, and formed the 
* sole termination of the simple, silent, 
luxurious apartment. The lyre ^f 
Ida lay on a tripod; and a breeze, as 
it rushed over the diords, awakened a 
faint and sweet vibration. The en-^ 
glishman started at the sound ; he saw 
from whence it proceeded, and his 
feelings vibrated like the lyre, as the 
chord of their association was thus e£^ 
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fectually touched. The diadem of 
raiik^ the applause c^ a senate, the 
power of opulence, the influence, the 
prejudices, the habits of artificial life, ^ 
fled like the idle pageantry of a fever- 
ish dream. Nature resumed her in- 
fluence over his being, and Ida ru^ed 
to his imagination, possessed herself of . 
his heart, and reigned alone over his 
thoughts. "Fatal creature!" he ex- 
claimed, " if^ in tlie first flush of my 
vaulting ambition, your image tlius 
dissipates the influence of my new 
roused and long latent propensities, 
how. will it tyrannise when the wcM-ld 
shall pall; when amusement ^hatt ^ewiy 
and pleasure satiate; when you wiil 
return to my imagination with all your ' 
seducing graces; when* you will teem: 
tfy my mind with aH your native iiit*lU- 
gence; wliert you w^fl tu^ine routwl my 
beart with all your i^atura) ^nl^teupr 
I 5 
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ments; when I shall vainly seek in 
others that pure and lovely nature I 
found in you alone; and, when I shall 
lament the pride, the prejudice, tho^ — • 
principles^ that now forbid my render- 
ing your situation as estimable in the 
eyes^ of the world as y 6u are dear to my 
senses and my soul! But it must not he, 
sweet Ida! the World is a terrific. umr 
pire; I have made it the judge of my 
actions, and furnished it hitherto by my 
precepts, by my axioms, and example, 
wilh arms that would now turn against 
myself Ida J my wife thOu canst never 
be; but if thy national character is—-** 
He abruptly stopt his half articulatec} 
soliloquy; he perceived a white and 
' shadowy form moving among the trees-: 
emerging from their shade^ it glided 
towards the portico. BVom the pliant 
^graces of its movement it could be no 
other tl;mii Ida : her left arm supported 
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the elbow of her right, pa which her 
cheek reposed ; she walked slowly; lan- 
guishment and gentle weariness hung 
upqu her motions, and touched her 
figure with a pensive softness. Slie 
paused as she approached the bath- 
room, and gazed on the delicious^ 
scenes around her, on which the sweet 
' repose of nature seemed to hang. She 
turned l^er eyes towards the bath^ and 
seemed tempted by the luxury it pre- 
senjted; she threw aside her veil to 
breathe a freer air.. She approached 
the bath, and raising the scarlet dra«- 
pery <^ its curtain, held it for some 
time with a doubtful and hesitating 
air; then^ unbinding the roses that 
drooped oa her brow, 3he approached 
the coucl^ a^d beheld it already occu^ 
pied. Her first impulse from surprise, 
front confusion, was to fly; her uext 
V^ tegvisAed by the simplicity and 
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innocent confidence that always cha- 
racterised her mannere. She suffered 
the englishman to detain her by one 
hand» while with^ the ether she was 
engaged in gathering . up the letters 
her wreath and her veil, as ^he threw 
them on the sopha^ had displaced. 

" Ah!'' said she with a «mile, ** yon 
were lost in meditation, and I ha«re ' 
disturbed you^ Stamati told me you 
had received packets from your native 
country; the intelligence charmed me, 
and I forbore to approach, — To be in a 
strange nation, and to receive tidings 
from one^s native country ! Oood hea* 
vens ! what fedings, what recollectiens 
must agitate your bosom ! We thought 
you gone long since, iDiit yeu are here 
s^Ione, and enjoyilfeg the dearest ^feeHugs 
of nature. I suspected iK)t this, -rand 
came taseekTCpose and coyness white 
Stamati anfi myfkthereoypy'flielioofcifcb^ 
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and quaff the irialmsey of mount Ida 
in the kiosk: but I will leave' you. 
Who can pardon intrusion when the 
h^Pt iB so full?" ^* Ida!" exclaimed 
he/drawiiig her towards him, atid seat- 
ing her on tbesopha, ^^ do not leave 
me ! I also came here to seek repose 
and coolness, hM found them not; per- 
hfi^s wfe ihay find t^hem together : but, 
ob, Ida I di&tant from^ you, the one I 
shall nev^t* fcn^. My heart is fulli 
yott s^y; dearest Id^, receive then the 
overflovi^iftgi^ ^t its wrenched confi* 
dence P'-- -^aftd, lalifeig at her feet and 
clasping her hands', with an energy 
and softness ^^ voice and jnanne^^ 
mor^ impressive, morb touchitig than 
the words they iaccompflinied, he con- 
tinued; ** Idai! I am no longer, an en- 
gU^kmaii, 1 •am*n!6 iD^^ger a bein^ of 
the-woi^di I am an Athenian, I am a 
tjreatoire of sentiment, of passion. 
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whose character you hare new mouldr 
ed, whose feelings you hg-ye new cast! 
Heaven could not have created for you 
an associate more sympathetic, in its 
affections to your own than liim you 
have create for yourself; yet with 
this character, which belongs only to 
that delicious region where you exists 
and i$ worthy only of those oyer whom 
you reign, I am banished from you, 
and for ever! The letters you behold> 
recal me instimtly to England; with 
the dawn I shall embark for Italy. 
Oh, Ida! give me at least your pity 5 
let that soft sigh confirm my hope of 
your compassion. I leaye^your country, 
its ruins, and its scen<^ of classic in- 
terest with a regret but too lively; I 
relinquish its delicious air, its pure, 
lusLurious atmosphere, with a reluct- 
ance not to be justified. But, oh, Ida! 
;twas not its ruin^ ite scenes, its at- 
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inosphere,or gales, that bound me here; 
they charmed, but oould not fix^ they 
were lovely, but something lovelier still 
became my apell, my tyrant, and my 
ruin. It was Id^, the fatal Ida! who 
has wrapt me in an elysium, subver- 
sive of my habits, dangerous to my 
interests, and inimical to my duties; 
with whom days fled like hours, and 
hours like minutes ; who has reversed 
the wliole system of my being; and 
who, in depriving me of my former 
xesource^ in giving me a new sense of 
felicity, has become accountable for 
the future happiness of my existence. 
Yet I leave her, and for ever ! I leave 
her ^unong those who cannot under- 
stand, much less feel and worship, her 
character as I do ;-^-I leave her, only to 
be thrown upon a world myself where 
I shall live an alien, an outcast; for 
there is now but one world for which I 
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am adapted, and that is the magitf 
sphere which Ida's presence creates 
around me. You weep, Ida, and those 
tears for me ! God of heaten ! is it cre- 
dible, that a few hou^ shall pass away 
and we shall have parted for ever! 
that tor the first, and oh I for th6 
last time I shall have folded Ida to 
'^my heart!** * x 

The hour, the silence, ^he air, had 
all touched the imaginati<^ and in- 
fluenced the feelings of the sUsceptil^le 
greek ; the sudden appearance of the 
englishman, the abrupt intelligence of 
tiis departure, his eloquence and his 
tenderness, overwhelmed her witi^ con- 
fusion, and diffused through her skDUl 
and frame a softness, a regret, chiirac- 
terised in tlie mingled kindness and 
anguish of her countenance. But the 
glowing fold, that left^ nothing to Vhe 
dream of iahcy, to the purity of (fcii- 
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cate affection, awakened and supported 
her. Released and free, she stood be- 
fore him ; the ardour of her feelings 
glowed on her cheek, but the purity 
of her soul illumined her eyes:— she 
stood, her sex's lovely emblem ; nature 
and sentiment, tenderness and virtue, 
commingling the^tr tmotiotii in her 
mind, and blending their emanations 
in her countenance. 

The impress of a^ celestial origin 
was stamped with the traits of human 
affection in her pure and eloquent 
look : all that nature had formed her, 
aH that society required of her, spoke 
in the softness of her air and the re* 
sistance of her action, at once awful 
and seductive. Virtue or love might 
have taken her for their model, and 
the perfect harmony of both been il- 
lustrated iii her character and person. 

The englishman stood abashed ! not 
more at his own unprecedented timid^ 
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ity than at her superior powers ; while, 
after a long pausfe^ she leaned over 
the tripod, and,, covering her face with 
her veil, wept in silence. Her tears re- 
animated the englishman: he threw 
himself at her feet, and, taking the hand 
that hung, at her side, he said, *' Ida 1 1 
love you to idolatry, to madness ! — the 
whole earth contains nothing half so 
precious, so necessary to my happiness ! 
I cannot, and I will not exist without 
you ! Ida ! — enchantress ! — womsux I 
can you hate the man who lives but to 
adore you ?'* Ida uncovei-ed her. facei 
she looked at him with a sweet and. 
.tender smile ; she blushed j and averted 
hev head. The englishman seized her 
trembling hand, but his own trembled 
with an emotion that rendered its clasp 
nerveless, Ida disengaged herself^ 
and the englishman leaned in silence 
)against the sopha* While pacing the 
room with an unequal step, and brokeai 
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sighs, Ida seemed endeavouring to 
collect some scat'tered thoughts, to sup- 
press some poignant feeling, to van* 
quish some delicate reluctance. At 
last, calm, assured, and dignified, she 
approached; and, leaning opposite to 
him on the tripod, said, ** Be com- 
posed, and heai' me!" She paused; the 
moon-beam, as it fell on her cheek, be- 
trayed its paleness, and the tear that 
glittered on its snowy surface. She 
held oh her bosom the drapery thai fell 
in folds over her sylphed form ; her at- 
titude was recumbent, but her eyes 
were thrown up : — nothing more dig- 
nified, nothing more touehing, than 
the expression of her whole form. At 
last, with a faint and melancholy smile, 
and a gentle wave of her head that 
seemed to arraign her inability to give 
an adequate expi*ession to her emo- 
tions, she said^ '* Where is the elo* 
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quence that can speak the feelings of 
that woman who is true to nature, yet 
.governed by education ; whose, ardour 
is of heaven, and whose manners are 
for society^ whose sensations are in- 
spired by God, and whose conduct k 
regulated by man; whose sensibility 
trembkfl through her whole beings and 
whose reason governti her whole liie^ 
i¥bo is created to love^ and who 
blushes, even to herself,, to confept 
her destiny ?'' — She paused: a delicate 
and sensitive bashfulness seemed t^ 
cover her with a confusion tliat sought 
to conceal its lovely effects in the 
deeper shades of obscurity/^ She with* 
drew towards an ottoman, where tha 
beams of the moon scarcely touched 
the extremity of her robe; and conti- 
nued, in a voice still more ficiurmuring 
and soft,—" Yet while her conduct 
towards man is regulated by ^he nicest 
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iJictates of social duty, why,, oh! why 
should slie blush to acknowledge her 
<^apability to feel a passion which the' 
Deity himself inspires? — by which he 
governs and supports the universe ; . 
which is the soul of his law, and the 
^irit of his v/ork; which is the great 
^and only spring of all human virtue, of 
all hunaan effort, of all human felicity; 
which makes the lover a deathless bard, 
the citizen an immortal hero ! For 
what is genius? it is the fine excess 
^( sensibility .—What is heroism ? it is 
the deed of a great soul, capable of 
a great passion* Yet woman, created 
only to love, acknowledges her delight- 
Ail destiny by timid stealth ; and 
ffembling, blushing to own the influ- 
ence of nature, veils within her heart 
the doubt, the anguish, and the bliss 
of passion.' ' — Again she paused ; re* 
posed for a moment her head upon 
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her hahds^ and sighed profoundly : theJt 
continued,—" I am the child of nature, 
and I feel it ; I am the member of a 
community, and I know it ; I am a 
womap, I am a greek, and 1 have 
lovedr— fervently — ^not fortunately! The 
tumultuous sentiment had its day of 
empire; and its object was not un- 
worthy, but unstable. He is forgotten, 
he has been long forgotten ; — no, not 
a single shadow of the dream remains 
behind to wander in the brain, disturb 
the fancy, oV agonize the heart. She 
is not worthy tp love whose heai't can 
pine in solitary, unrequited passion: 
it is love alone can cherish love in 
woman's soul, and in the moment that 
she is resigned, that moment is sha 
free. But who can paint the cold, sad 
interval that follows love's bright hour ? 
It is the heart's wild desolation, the 
dearth of feeling, and the sad and flat 
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reality of life ; the fancy then is vision- 
less, the mind is stagnate, and all is 
dull repose and torpid ease; it was 
thus for nearly two long, lingering 
years I lived" and languished, unin- 
terested and uninteresting; scarcely 
understanding, a«d, oh! understood 
still less; iny affections, not my feel- 
ihgs, exercised ; my tone of mind not; 
even guessed at; my energy of being 
uncalled on and declining. Amiable 
englishman ! you carrie, and found me 
out. I was understood, I was appre- 
ciated, I was awakened ! My life again 
was touched with something that at? 
least resembled the sweet illusion of 
my younger, happier days ; again the 
morning brought with it some diarm of 
sympathetic interfcourse ; again the 
evening gave som^ spell of pensive 
feeliag. I felt the heart, though 
withered once, might Iiapjy bloom 
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again; nor thought its infant buck' of 
hope should thus sa soon be blasted. 
You leave me— you depart, and foi* 
your natire country, sooner than I ex- 
pected ; much sooner than I wished!" 
She arose j a sad and tender emotion 
was diffused over licr countenance. 
Sie approached the englishman ; she 
passed one trembling hand across her 
humid eyes, and presented him tlie 
other: he carried it passionately to 
Ws lips — he drew her gently towards 
liim — he fell at her feet Something- 
like a convulsive sob burst from his 
lips. Ida fixed her eyes on his, and 
observed they swam in tears. ** It is 
too much !** she faintly exdaimedj 
"farewell'* She would, have arisen, 
but he prevented her; yet still: ie 
sighed ^^ Farewel !" And s<jiH be sav- 
the tender greefc,- the pitying w,oma»t 
the child of feeling, ^d of fi^cjr>,inflii« 
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enced by every thing around hen 
** Gor* faintly sighed Ida, "since I 
can never be yours."—-'* Ida, Ida!'* 
he exclaimed, ** drive me not mad 1 
you are, you shall be mine— you were 
created for me— -and no human power 
shall now divide us !'*. , 

" Alas !'* said Ida, weeping, " you 
surely rave ; you forget that your raitk 
is splendid, that you are a minister of 
the government o^ your country, de- 
voted to its service, and subject to its 
customs^ and its laws : I am the native 
of a poor, a strange, and distant land; 
bound to it by every tie of duty, love, 
and pity. Oh! no, amiable english- 
man, -eternally your -friend, Ida of 
Athens can never be your wife !'* 
^' Oh 1 from souls like hers for ever 
distant be that cold and languid tie !" 
returned the englishman passion atelyj 
" that tie which nature never imposed, 

VOL. I. K 
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which cold, erroneous policy invenisa, 
which interest or ambition may adopt 
for narrow, selfish views, but which 
the nature Ida worships, the love ^e 
breathes and feels, can never* submit 
to. ' For her a sweeter, gentler destiny 
is formed, the secret union of two 
doating hearts ; the sacred, soft com- 
munity of sotilsj the tender, mystic, 
unknown union, whose tie of bondage 
is the sway of passion, the wish the 
license, and the impulse law: where 
the necessity of deep concealment, die* 
tated by the prejudice of man, givesf an 
eternal zest to stolen bliss s where all 
is delicate and decent form ;-all hidden 
and exhaustless happiness. It is true 
I am a slave to fatal circumstances, 
and now I could not, if I would, make 
thee in worldly form my wife. But if, 
in one instance, I am a wretch, is my 
misery to be without relief, or hope, or 
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bounds ? Am I, from a: prejudice con ' 
temptible as unnatural^ to part with 
happiness and you for ever ?t— and are 
you, violating the laws of that nature 
you adore, to oppose a partial preju- 
dke (for it is a partial one, disowned 
by more than half your lovely country- 
women *) to her sacred dictates ? Are 
you, worthy to be the idol of a free and 
polished people, unrivalled in your ' 
native genius, brilliant in your ac- 
quired talents, to waste and .languish 
all your rich and sweet perfection 
amidst the ignorance of slaves in dull, 
unknown obscurity ? Oh 1 sweet Ida, 
deceive not yourself, destroy not me ! 
Italy awaits to crown you with its ap- 
plause; England shall acknowledge 
and worship your talents and your 
charms 1 The world in which you 

* The greek-Turks. 
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shall appear a sparkling meteor shall 
confess the sweet supremacy of attic - 
talent and ionian beauty. Let others 
ravish from your country the ruined 
fragments of its former glory, but for, 
me, oh! be it still reserved to bear 
away a nobler prize, and shew the 
lovely inspiration from whence athe- 
nian genius drew its splendour! Ida !^ 
adored, beloved ! this hour is ours and 
love's ! the next may be devoted to 
misery and to despair — may consign to 
everlasting suffering the man who 
loves, and to everlasting obscurity 
she who is beloved ! If not as a lover, 
fly ^t least with me as a friend ; con- 
fide in my integrity, if not in my affec- 
tion. I have come hither by the En- 
gia, my boat waits at the shore.; your 
father revels, suspicion slumbers. In 
an hour we shall be at Piraeus ; before 
dawn we may have reached the shores 
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of the Morea ; and favouring gales m a 
few days shall convey us safe to Italy !" 
: The englishman paused. It was 
in the countenance of Ida he 
sought to trace the influence of his 
sophistry over her mind; he believed 
her ambitious, he knew her tender; 
he perceived her influenced by a lurk- 
ing resentment towards another; he 
observed her dissolved by a growing 
partiality for himself; he thought the 
pre-existing feelings of the pleasure- 
loving Ariadne, tlie sudden intimation 
of his immediate departure, the hour, 
the air, the very place, all-favourable to 
a proposal, which was not aimed at the 
strength of her mind but at the weak- 
ness of her character. He mistook the 
tender languor of national manners, 
the unguarded vivacity of an innocent 
and animated character (ignorant of, 
ajid uninfluenced by the forms of that 
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world in which he hved, and whose 
licentiQUsness and decorum are so ia- 
tjim^teJy and ap frequently united) ; eon^ 
side, ng only systematic morals, he be- 
IjeVed that those of B,xi ^.thenian could 
t\qX be vfry. rigid ; $nd that her talents 
in the ambition they awgkened would 
liave been advocates in his favour, 
which even her affection for her family 
could not have withstood. In a word, 
the character of her manners bad njisled 
Wm as to the force and the principles 
of her mind, and her exquisite suscep- 
.tibility to .every existing impression 
was his assurance that her capability 
of resistance was by no 'me^ns pro- 
portioned to the nature and strength 
of the temptation now, and perhaps 
for the first time, thrown in her way. 
In her mutable and eloquent counte- 
nance a thousand varying expressions 
were aUernately registered; she had 
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listeried to him with her head dmoping 
on her shoulder, yet, with a motioa 
almost convulsive, frequently thrown 
back, or gently waved. She blushed 
when he described a union which love 
only sanctioned, and averted her face ; 
her eye sparkled when he described 
the effect her genius ^-nd her charms 
would produce in a country whose ap- 
plause she would have considered im- 
mortality. But before he ceased she 
had covered her face with h^r veil, and 
a long silence ensued ; th^ englishman 
trembled between hope and fear at a 
deliberation that awakened both. At 
l^st, Ida withdrew her veil, and fixed ^ 
her eyes on his face : lie could not sup- 
port their glance, they seemed to pe- 
netrate his soul 'y yet their beam was 
jnoderated by an expression of^ tender 
pity, such as the error of man inspires 
in the bosom of benevolent philosophy^ 
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Her calm and innocent smUe appalled 
him^ and she thus addressed him. 

" It is a profound ignorance that re- 
gulates the manners of the world by 
the limited experience of an obscure 
individual; had a turk addressed me 
in your words, he would have spoken 
according to. those manners and laws 
which (however erroneous) are those 
of his country and his habits, and he 
would have been heard more in pity 
than in anger; had a greek so spoken, 
he would have otfered insult and indig- 
nity, and he would have been abandoned 
in resentment and contempt. But you 
are an englishman ; I am a stranger to 
your country, to its manners, to its 
morals, but not to its laws or the forms 
of its religion : but if, according to the 
existing system of the former, you nei- 
ther attempt to insult nor to, mislead 
mes according to the dictates and in- 
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fhience of the latter, you stand yourself 
accused, and are yourself misled. The 
njature that* breathes love into the soul 
of man when it is first quickened, re- 
gulates the impulse to his felicity; 
makes it the great bond of social hap* 
piness, dictates to the law that governs • 
him, and to the religion he worship)?, 
the sweet necessity of limiting the 
v^gue propensity of idle passion to the 
hallowed object of a pure and undivided . 
tenderness ; raises the roving lover to 
the citizen- husband and the. patriot 
father ; and consecrates the mistress 
with the holy character of wife and 
mother. Thus .nature dictates, and 
nations still obey, under, indeed, vari- 
ous laws and various modes ; yet nature 
still preserves her right, and, even vio- 
lated, still beholds their retribution** 

* See note (z). 
k5 
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However the. manners of your country 
vary, in England as in Greec^ the law 
and the religion dictate wedded love. 
In every age of civilised society, how- 
ever dissolute the people, or depraved 
their morals, the sage philosopher, the 
poet, and philanthropist, Jiave taught 
hoA^ much the happiness of parent, 
child, and kindred, hang on the c<Hise- 
crated tie of legal, licensed tenderness. 
It is among slaves unsanctioned love 
alone prevails ; but in free and polished 
states, those who hold a part in the 
community, who form a link in the 
great social chain, stand to that comr 
munity, not accountable for themselves 
alone, but for the offspring tbey enrol 
beneath its banners 3 they are citizens, 
they may be patriots ^ but how can 
they be either, who blush to own the 
child of hidden love, or * hear the dear 

* See note (* a). 
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and m&ed ftame of husband ? Qh^ m I 
deceived perhaps yourself, jne you qan- 
not blind j^ my woman's fondness and 
my woman's pride tell me more elo- 
tjuently. than eyer you can speak, tlie 
first great propf which na^n can give of 
iQve to won^an is to acxknowledge her 
tQ all tlie object of his choice and pre- 
f(^ence; tQ glory ip bis de^r election s 
to claim, for her the wQrW!s high sai:vq- 
tioa and the world's esteem; and^tjll 
to hold her up the intimate assogiate 
of his being, his Itfe's cprnpankion, and 
bis bosom's friend. Who pffer3 kjss 
naay ^w with passion,^ but knows not 
•what it ia tp Jove^ vho les^ i^eceives 
may ^know a transient dream of bliss, 
b«rt soHd happinee»s or lasting peace 
pan never be Ix^rs^ Society, still jear 
l^m of ife; rigltfs, will first abandon her;^ 
and, virheii the lover fpUows, tliat heart 
must be depraved aild lost to every 
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natural sense of happiness that breaks 
not in the trial. Stranger^ amiable 
and dangerous, I forgive you/' 

She paused, and for a moment her 
firmness forsook hier ; wounded pride, 
wounded delicacy, had their period of 
feel ings, the tears chased each other down 
her cheek, and she continued — r" I love 
niy country in proportion as I pity it; I 
love my family in proportion as I am 
necessary to it; my tender friendship 
for you {for as yet it is not more), my 
love (^polished society, my vanity, and 
my ambition, all lead me to your won- 
derous, to your free, your greats and 
prosperous country; but ties of duty 
and of heart bind me here. You g<^ 
aiid, haply^ never more shall I meet one" 
to equal you ; your character, indeed, 
resembles not that which elicited my 
youthful heart's fond homage; bu^ it 
still possessed such qu^ities asfouixd 
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their sympathies in mii>e. Less perfect 
than my love's first idol, it was charm- 
ing in its errors and dangerous in its 
faults ; its influence might have increase 
ed: I tremble at the possibility, and 
behold you depart with less affliction. 
Go !— -you are the native of the first, 
the happiest country upon earth ; your 
services are its due. I am the native of 
an oppressed land, and my aflections 
are its claim. I forgive you; I will 
endeavour to forget you. — Farewel !'* 

She pressed the hands of the en- 
glishman to her forehead and to het 
eyes; he endeavoured to catch and 
hold her to bis heart, but she escaped 
from his embrace ; his arms were held 
out to detain her, but she had fled : he 
followed 5 but she was already beyond 
the power of pursuit. Overwhelmed, 
bewildered, distracted by a thousand 
conflicting passions, with a wild and. 
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hurried st^p he walked towards the 
house. As he approached he beh^d 
Stamati and the arcbon in the kiOsk i 
they were both intoxicated; and thougK 
it was midnight appeared to have no 
intention of concluding : their orgies^ 
He fled from the house in the appre^ 
hetision of meeting th^OL; he wandered 
along the sea-coast in a perturbation 
he was unable to subdue. Pride and 
mortification, love and disappointment, 
agitated his heart ; profound chagrin at 
the consciousness of his deficient pene- 
tration into a character, which, though 
so versatile, so unguarded, was yet so 
prudent; the check which his vanity 
received at the moment be believed his 
hopes touched on the point tif thek 
consummation; the suspicion tliat a 
lingering love for another indue»c€^ 
her rejection of his well-timed aaad act- 
i^i proposals 3 irdtated hi{s j^iind^^^ de« 
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batsed him iu hiis own opinion, and 
rendered Ida equally the object of his 
resentment as his love. But little in- 
ured to reflection, and little capable of 
suf>porting the vicissitudes of hope, he 
sought to soothe his mortified feelings 
by thfe belief that her resistance was 
lesis the ri3ault of her virtue than of her 
art$»^and that if die decidedly and scorn- 
fully rejected the oflfer of becoming his 
raistresis, it was in the secret expectar 
tion of iriumphihg over his prudence 
by becoming his wife. This belief 
alone determined him to oppose art to 
art, not to suffer himself to become the 
dupe of an inexperienced girl, whose 
brilliaxA talents dazzled rather than 
convinced him $ and who, though she 
had made him a convert in sentiment^ 
had not yet the power to conquer his 
habits, to chaftge his pursuits, or de- 
^oy the influence of those maxims 
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and opinions which had hitherto go- 
verned his actions and influenced his 
life. 

But to calculate on the result of 
what time might effect, perseverance 
produce, and artifice accomplish, was 
equallj^ unavailing, w hen a few hours 
only were allotted him to remain in 
Athens. Views of ambition might 
have been postponed^— affairs of a pri- 
vate nature might have been delayed ; 
but before the urgency of public busi- 
ness, of official dispatch, all considera- 
tions of an individual nature gave way. 
- This consciousness, added to the cer- 
tainty that he already neglected the 
serious duties of his station hy his 
lengthened residence at Athens, irri- 
tated every feeling, deprived him of all 
temper, and. destroyed at once the 
transient calm into which self-love had 
soothed him. He had now reached 
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the boat, and found his rowers slumber- 
ing on their oars, when he suddenly 
recollected he had left his letters and 
papers behind him in the bath-room. 
Thither he returned; his heartbeat with 
all its wonted ardour of pulsation as he 
approached the spot where some of 
the most powerful emotions of his 
being had been called into existence. 
A faint hope that Ida might still be 
there added to his perturbation; he 
reached the portico, its shining pillars 
were still hung with the wreaths her 
hands had woven, were still hung with 
the ornaments her pure and classic 
taste devised. He looked round him j 
tlie dewy grass was even yet scattered 
with the flowers she had gracefully 
flung on its"^stirface, during the airy 
mazes of her poetic movements. The 
deity of summer, the tutelar guide of 
Theseus, was again present to his view 
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ill all the bloom of beauty BXkd harmony 
of motion. He turned towards the bath-, 
toom, and paused as he entered, to 
gaze and to remember. It was now 
obscure and empty ; but the couch re- 
mained where he had first beheld her, 
blending in her form and countenance 
the attributes of innocence and plea- 
aure, of feeling and repose; that couch, 
where with eloquence and truth she 
had preaclied the virtue which nature 
inspires, which the reason and vielU 
being of society coufirm. He threw 
himself on the sopha, and doubted it 
was possible he coi^ld shed those tears 
that dewed the, pillow where the head 
of Ida had once reposed, and which 
now relieved the painful throbbing of 
his own. The unfrequent guests, as 
they rose in bis eyes, called forth the 
indignation of his humbled mind ; he 
cpuld scarcely credit a weakness that 
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found no precedent in his recollection, 
and that appeared to him the mere . 
romance of school-boy feelings rather 
than the passion of a man. The con- 
viction of his own debility was too 
painful, too mortifying, to be support- 
ed ; he arose, and hurried through the 
gardens to the shore. He threw himself 
along a bench in the boat, arraigned 
the fatality that had led him to the 
shores of the Engia, and envied the 
feelings of the poor greek slaves, who 
plied their oars with thoughtless gaietjr, 
and cheered their labours with a hymn 
to the sacred Panacea, or a tale of 
the feats of Lambro Catiziani. 



NOTES 

TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 

(a) P. 3. " Daring t^e Bairam*," says 
De Tott, " the turks newly clad, thoroughly 
absolved, and alwaj^ well armed, think they 
may perpetrate every thing with impunity, 
and exact what they think proper from the 
unhappy greeks." From the ageof fourteen 
the greeks annually pay a poll tax at the 
JBairam, and many of the greek turks drink 
freely during its celebration. 

(b) P. 7. " The greeks, in the midst of 
slavery, never leave their country but on ur- 
gent business, and return to it with eager 
fondness, as the only place capable of yield* 
ing true enjoyment." 

See De Guy"^ Voyage literaire de la Grece. 

* The Bairam answers to the Easter of the chris* 
tlans* 
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(c) P. 8. ^* The testimony of modern 
travellers confirms the evidence of antiquity, 
that the shores and islands of the Archipelago 
produce more elegaift arid liberal forms, and 
features more animated and expressive, with 
fewer individual imperfections and more of 
general nature, than can be found in the other 
divisions of the world." - 

GUlk^ Greece, Vd. 2^ chap. 3. 

" They might still be compared,'* says 
Olivier, V from their features and their f<^ms, 
to the most beautiful models that antiquiny 
has transmitted us." 

{d) P. 13. The Kiaya Cadun, the inten- 
4ante, pr chief gouvernante of the harem. 

(e) P. 19. " Every where," s^s Stuart, 
** are to be met fragments of ancient marbles, 
pieces of ruined sculpture, and architectural 
4:>rnameDt8, ** Nous.y en vimes,'' says Spon, 
<^ dans les jardins et niemes dans les chemi- 
nees," v 

(f) P. 20. '* The greeks when they have 
the fivour of government, and think they 
may trespass^against the laws, generally begin 
in the particular of building j in that case 
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they kitow no bounds, but indulge their 
passion for a sumptuous palace, as the highest 
method of gratification." 

De Gmfs Voyage liieraire.' 

(g) P. 25. *^ Those of the greek«,*' says 
De Tott, ** who are sufficiently opulent to 
imitate the turks, aVe accustomed to sfeep ill 
the afternoon, while a slave wafting i tski of 
feathers renders the aii^ cool and refreshing.* 

(h) P. 28. Paramfema, o^, " second mo- 
ther," -the name given to the nurse, who is 
still in Greece a person of great considera- 
tion in the family she serves. 

(i) P. 40. The famtKes styled archontic, 
are eight or ten in numbei*, and mostly on 
the decline. According to the accounts of all 
nabdern travellers, they are the most haughi 
ty and the proudest persons in'the world. 

(k) P. 40. The greek merchant trades 
into all the neighbouring seas, buty says Son- 
nini, ** he gives himself up only by stealth 
to the speculations of commerce; iind if they 
make aSay display through too great succesis^ 
be tt*embles for his fortune, sometimes even 
for Wft life." yoyag€ en^irtcey p. Tt. 
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(1) P. 48. <* The greeks/* says DeTott^ 
** betray a mixture of greek and turkish man- 
ners; a little lamp burning before the Pana- 
ghea, or Virgin, sheds its light at the same 
time on the young slaves engaged in prepar- 
ing offices of indulgenee and indolence for 
their luxurious masters.*' 

(m) P. 58. ^< National and filial a0ec* 
tions are virtues still subsisting without di* 
jninution in Greece," says the abbd Sewin ; 
and De Guy adds, " Domestic scenes are to 
be met with in Greece, only to be found 
among the patriarchs. Iflow cold, how su- 
perficial, are our manners to theirs!" 

(n) P. 63. -" The greek in his cups,** 
asserts Habesci, " is lively and enterpris- 
ing, always ready to dethrone the ottoman 
monarch, that he may restore the empire to 
the greeks and christians." 

. (o) P. 65. Polybius ascribes the most 
extraordinary effects to greek music so late 
as a century before Christ ; even still the art 
is not wholly lost in Greece. Olivier extols 
the musical powers of a young Lesbian, Pe- 
traki Tangros, whom he met with in Leisbos j 
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4itd Savary^ speaking of an improvisatori, 
whose peiformance delighted him in the 
neighbourhood of mount Ida, adds, ^^ Hjs 
mournful and melancholy music imitating 
the accents of romance, excited in the mind 
a powerful feeling; his performance wai 
greatly varied, and some of his passages^ 
which , were extremely tender, compelled' 
both the heart and the ea;r to listen to his 'me- 
lodious tones. Lettres sur la Grece^ p. 27 1. 

(p) P. 67. The modern greek festival, 
according to De Guys, nev«r finishes without, 
an epigrammatic song or catchy ac(^ompanie<J 
by a lyre, which, resembles that of Orpheus 
as described by Virgil. That the ancient as 
well as modern greeks kiww nothing of 
singing in parts is supposed by.Barretti, 
Rousseau, and Bumey, but ignorance of 
counterpoint is no preventive of catch 
«nging. The scolia, by some ascribed to 
Alceus, and by sMie to thepoetess Praxyla, 
were anciently sung in one joyous cborus, 
and sometimes by turns, and at regular in- 
tervals. - 

(q) P. ^2. ** Uair de tout le pays, est 

vo^, I. L 
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bon,^ says Spon^ ^^ et paiticuli^remeiit) ce» 
lui d'Athenes ce qui €tok la cause quelle. pro* 
duisott des espirits sdi>til8, et propres 'aux 
sciences, comme le dit, Ciceron ; et quoique 
les atbeniens, ne s^ s^pUqoent, que trds^ 
n^rement, depuis qur'tls sont tomb^s dans la 
domination othoman, on ne laiss^ pas de re»- 
marquer, en eux, nne politesse d'6sprit na^ 
tupelle, et beaucoup d'addresse, dans tout 
les affiiires quails entreprennent." 

(p) P. 74, **l^ laogue^des grecsd'Atbedes, 
est phis pore, que celui, des isles de TAr^* 
cfa^pelago, oa il ^r a phm d'ltatiemie imde^'* 

Tbe inteiicoittrBe wUIirthe ishteian^ oour 
tributed ta introduce and £m ihe^ Italian 
language among dK;atheBiaiBi9i 

(s) P. M^ ThQ greeks, ^lldqwled to 
luxury, as far as itf lies mtbki tlMsfas- lijairlffd 
ptiWer of acquflsitioo, are alill apt: to iipitit^: 
tbe refiaemen^ pf , iMther- nsAkofMl. See ttM^Or^ 
sieur SkMra«y'aflceeisnt^^Ui enMriaBMMienl Jbe 
was inlvited to in Gtretet^ andt bamoitdia: TottV 
dinner with a greek drogueman ♦. 

'^ Pinner was served in the iFrench style, a ctreu- 
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(t) P, 101. *^ No womati of any cbarac^ 
ter in Greece/' says de Guys, ** goes out 
done; she must; at least have one servant 
with her; those whose vanity induces them 
to make an ostentatious display of their gran- 
deur have ittany slaves to attend them :** he , 
addsy ^* that the jewels of a greek Jady, car- 
ried by one of her attendants, are never put 
on till she arrives at the house wher? l>er 
ndsit is to be paid." This is an ancient cu?- 
loi?jV^nd more than once alluded to in Ter- 
rence's plays. 

(u) P. 114. Some of those -beautiful 
fiagments which formed a part of the frieze 
<tf the cell in rile temple of Minerva are noW 
-to be flcen in the collection of lord Elgin. 

■(w) P. 145. StelsB, or pillars, on which 
the names and families of the deceased were 
inscribed, tog^her with the tributary efFu- 
^ons of Mends or relations, were common 
Jto ^very mdmttwent bf distinctipn. Errine, 

l^r tabic With^ chairs round it, spoons and forks, in 
^erty nothing was wanting but the .habit of making 
use of them.'' . To/. 1, fuxge 184. 
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the poetess and coteniporary with Sappho, 
celebrated for her beauty, her talents, and 
ier untimely fatt, alludes to those pilars in 
her afiRscting elegy to a departed companion. 

'* Say ye coid pillars, and thou weeping om, 
And sculptured syrens ^hat appear to raouni — ** 

De Guys and other modern travellers 
assert, that many of those^tele now form 
the ornaments of the greek and turkish gar^ 
dens. 

(x) P. 160. *^ Au retour du printemps 
dans toute TAttique a Sparte dans^ I'Arcadie, 
, les adolescens, et les vierges, un couronne de 
chene et des roses, le sein pare des fleurs nour 
velle et vetus a la legere, couroient dans les 
bois, informant des danses pastorelles." 

Garnery sur les danses Grecqucs. 

And " the present Greeks,"says De Guys, 
'^ often exhibit an exact image of the ancient 
choir of greek nymphs, when with their 
artos interlaced they dance tbrg,ugh the 
woods, and recal the memory of those >de- 
scriptions the poets have left us." 
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** About twenty young girls,'* saysSavary> 
in ftis Lettiers on Greece, " dressed in white, 
with flowing, robes and braided locks, entered 
the apartment, led l^ a yoirth who played on 
the lyre, which he accompanied with his 
voice: they ranged themselves in a ring and 
invited me to dance; the circle they made 
W^ singular from the manner in which it was 
formed,'* ^ Lettre 16, Vol. 1. 

(y) P« . 1 64. The peaisants of Athens per- 
form the dance of Ariadne yearly, at th^ con- 
clusion qi the vintage, joining their bands^ 
and pre^^ded by mules^ and asses laiden withi 
grapes in panniers, - :«. 

The Phytic <lance is also performed by 
the gpiditots, oir natives of tbe^ hilts of Sphahi 
in Cr^te, which they dance in the ancient 
dress*' S^ BtbHy Sat^ary, and other niodern 
travellers in G^eeee. 

(z) P. 201. The religion and the laws 
of t4ie Turks restrain them to four wives, the 
■first of whom governs the others. ** I had 
an Opportunity," says baron De Tott^ *^ of 
persona^ information from my turkish friwds. 
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tbat, escc^pt in the iDstaoce. o^ ^oiiie new 
slave who may excite curiosity^, ibe barei» 
inspires them pnly wilth ^tsgusl/' 

Itis thas wheri^v^ a law ^ niadci contrary 
to nature^ she i^ sur^.tdtcotiQterai^ iis <^ect3 
and to assert h&^ow^ rights^ - * 

(*A^) Pw 202- « A little cHH. of about 
four year? old ^ with naked feet,and wretched^ 
ly clad» ran to km the bands of ^Mutad MoU 
lach. The Mollach caresses him^ calls my 
attention to the child , and. asks bim^ *f- Wlio 
is thy fftlber?' ^ You IVrepH^s Jhe with ^m- 
mation. * And, what is thy naofee?' • Jqsuf/ 
< Bat who is thy mother?' ^ Kaitidge.'— ^. Ah ! 
Katidge, indeed !^ jsays ibe eiFendi . to^ VQ»f * I 
did not know him/ ^ Howj do you not know 
either your own children ipT: their mothers J 
If your heart is a strangei? W such feelings 
as these, what is there caa interest it !" 

DeTotty p. 83. 

'Riebayon De Tott adds.to the enumera^ 
tioiy 9f t\te Qiisjeries attendant upon the li- 
bertiiitsm of the Turks,. that. even the brp- 
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thers and sisters, being of different mothersj 
differ in no respect from slaves collected in 
the same house, and are occupied by a jea« 
lousy which constantly animates them against 
each other. 
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